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‘* Madame Calvé never before appeared in New York in so bright a light as she did on the occasion of her reappearance here in the character of Carmen. There was an indescribable 
lusciousness in her voice, and her phrasing and declamation were such as to make the ordinary terms of praise seem like an impertinence. As for her impersonation of the characier, 
from the beginning it challenged amazement because of its freedom from conventionality, its vitality, its freshness, and spontaneity.”—New York Tribune, 


MADAME EMMA CALVE AS “CARMEN.” 


From A COPYRIGHT PHOTOGRAPH BY James L. Bregese.—{SzE PaGeE 366.) 
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Money in Elections. 


Za . HE certificates of expenses 
filed by candidates in the 
recent election in this city 
and State are very suggest- 


ive and significant. They 





reveal a condition of affairs, 
especially as to judicial and 
dy Legislative offices, which is 
full of menace to the high- 
We un- 
derstand perfectly well that elections involve expenditures 
of money, and we see no reason why party candidates should 


est public interests. 


not make reasonable contributions to the support of the 
party eampaign. Butthese contributions should in all cases 
be voluntary, and should always be confined to the legitimate 
necessities of the canvass. No candidate should permit 
himself to contribute, under duress or otherwise, to any 
general fund capable of being applied to other uses than 
the payment of the actu] expenses of printing, poll-watch- 
ing, and the like. 

The sworn statements filed with the Secretary of State 
reveal the fact that in hundreds of cases contributions were 
made by candidates vastly in excess of any real necessity. 
One candidate for a supreme court judgeship paid out 
$4,000, another paid $2,150, still another expended $4,113 ; 
xn candidate for justice of the City Court gave $8,000 to 
Tammany Hall, and expended nearly one thousand dollars 
on his own account ; and a Fusion candidate for the same 
office paid $2,047. There is no conceivable justification for 
any of these payments. If there is any one office as to 
which the lavish expenditure of money is wholly inadmis- 
sible it is the judicial. That, of all positions of trust and 
responsibility, should be beyond the reach of any man 
whose perception of its dignity is so low that he is capable 
of trying to buy it. The same thing precisely is true of 
expenditures for seats in the Legislature. One candidate 
for Senator swears that he spent $2,203 to secure the office. 
Timothy D. Sullivan places his expenditures as a candidate 
for the same office at 34,039. Still another candidate for 
Senator, who was defeated, spent $3,500. Various candi- 
dates for Assembly swear to having expended sums rang- 
ing from five hundred to one thousand dollars each. These 
expenditures were in nearly every case illegitimate. Why 
should any man so covet a place in the Senate or Assembly 
of New York as to be willing to pay four thousand dollars, 
or even five hundred dollars, to secure it? It goes without 
saying that the motive in any such case is a mercenary one 
—that the money is spent as aninvestment on which a large 
return is expected in the form of ‘* boodle.” | Very much 
of the debauchery in legislation, the blackmailing of cor- 
porations, and the betrayal of the rights and interests of 
the people, which have made Albany notorious, finds its tap- 
root in the greed which buys its way into the Legislative 
office in the manner here disclosed 

The law requiring publication of the expenses, of can- 
didates has done something, it may be, to abate the evil 
complained of, but the result bas not in any real sense ful 
filled the expectations of its framers, and it is obvious that 
the mischievous practice must be dealt with in some more 
drastic fashion if it is ever to be appreciably arrested. The 
question as to how this is to be done is not easily answered, 
but certainly the problem is not insoluble, and we may hope 
that some effective method will yet be devised for limiting 
the use of money by candidates consistently at once with 
their personal rights and the true interests of community. 


The Trail of ‘* Trilby.’’ 


Mr. Du Mavurier’s book continues to excite the public 
interest, and the play that has been made from it fills the 
stage each evening in half a dozen cities at once. This pop 
ularity, this ** boom,” as he calls it, astonishes the author 
and makes him feel rather humble than proud, he has told 
us. Thackeray, whose serious profession it was to write, 
and who was the best master of English who ever made 
fiction, never had a ** boom,” and this fact makes Mr. Du 
Maurier, who admires the creator of Henry Esmond and 
Colonel Newcome, as all men of cultivation do, wonder 
whether there is not a meretricious something in his novel 
to have won so immediate a success. This modesty on Mr. 
Du Maurier’s part shows wisdom of the kind that young 
men never achieve; he has passed the forty-year limit, and 
with his grizzled locks has come a serenity which prevents 
him from taking himself and his work too seriously, from 
making of himself a hero which the judgment of time per 

But in the meantime ** Trilby ” the 
the play each holds its own, and an 


haps will not justify. 
book and ** Trilby ” 
enthusiastic world says that each is great. 

In the current Form, the number for December, Mr. 
Albert D, Vandam, the entertaining author of that lively 
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book of ‘‘ faked” reminiscences, ‘An Englishman in 
Paris,” makes the latest contribution to the ‘ Trilby ” dis 
cussion. In his own lively way Mr. Vandam takes his 
reader around Paris with Little Billee, the Laird, and Taffy, 
and affirms that the creator of these engaging characters had 
resuscitated the youth of Vandam, who made his own first 
acquaintance with the Latin Quarter of Paris in the late 
‘fifties, when Du Maurier was a student there. But the 
most interesting thing Mr. Vandam tells us is that hypno 
tism is no new thing among the students at the ** Beaux 
Arts,” where, out of sheer fun, the pupils often do at pri 
vate drawing - rooms what Svengali did in such terrible 
earnestness. He says that models are peculiarly susceptible 
to hypnotic influence, and that he has known half a dozen 
Trilbys, allalike in essentials, but differing from the heroine 
of Du Maurier and from each other in accidentals. Of 
models he says: 

At ull those classes the model poses for four hours, with ten minutes’ 
interval between each forty minutes, provided the attitude required be a 
fairly normal one—and the term * fairly normal’ as understood by the 
schools is very elastic. The most casual observer cannot but conclude 
that the model during that time must suffer cruelly from his or her en 
forced immobility. Tsay enforced immobility, but the expression is not 
altogether correct. If we wateh the model a little more closely than usual 
we soon become aware of a certain oscillation of her whole body. asway 
ing from right to left or from left to right, an almost imperceptible but 
nevertheless real backward or forward movement. There is nothing 
graceful or light about the shake ; it is heavy and mechanical, and re 
minds one of a statue or a tal! house tottering on its base previous to its 
fall. In facet, the watcher himself unconsciously imitates it in his fear 
lest the model should come down at full length and head foremost off the 
piatform. That fear, however, is greurdless. The mocel is as safe as a 
slcep-walker on the ledge of a roof. A few moments after she has got 
into the right posture she begins to stare vacantly into space, her limbs 
become rigid, and she scarcely hears what is being said to her Though 
her eyes are wide open, she is practically asleep. and that by her own 
will.” 

He tells also of a student who had attended the lectures 
of Dr. Charcot, and by constant practice had developed con 
siderable power, which he exerted indiscriminately on mod- 
els and fellow-workers alike. He says: 

* One of the latter provided the comic element of the entertainments 
by doing the most outrageous and grotesque things, until, one day, hav 
ing a perilous acrobatic feat suggested to him by the operator. he split 
his skull on the edge of the model-platform and had to be taken to the 
hospital. The affair was bushed up, and it ought to have been a warn- 
ing, but it was not ; our amateur Charcot continued to experimentalize, 
and finally selected for his * subject’ a girl of great plastic beauty: per 
haps one of the most perfect specimens of the human form the world has 
ever seen— the well-known Elise Duval. the favorite model of MM. Gér 
ome and Benjamin Constant. Of a highly’strung, nervous temperament 
and very playful disposition. Elise Duval showed even a greater tendency 
to become * sport’ for the hypnotizer, whether amateur or professional, 
than the majority of her sister models, and one day. at the beginning of 
a e’ance, she was thrown into a trance which lasted for four hours, at 
the end of which time she was awakene@ more dead than alive. She was 
suffering from a violent headache, her legs refused to carry her, every 
one of her limbs felt sore, and she had to be carried home and put to bed 
But the hypnotizers still refused to relinquish their favorite amusement, 
and they got Elise Duval once more under the spell, of course with 
equally distressing results. Then there was an outery and a scardal, and 
the atelier of M. GérOme, which. like the studios of many of his eminent 
colleagues, had been transferred from the Quartier Latin to the neigh 
boriood of Montmartre, was closed for a month. although the real reason 
for its closure was scarcely divulged.”’ 

Then Mr. Vandam tells us the most astonishing thing 
in his article. He says: 

**The moment I glanced at the portrait of the Irish-Scotch girl in the 
gray capote of the piou-piou, with her feet in the roomy sl ppers and 
her hair combed over her forehead—a portrait, we must remember. 
drawn by the author himself—the moment I glanced at that portrait I 
said to myself : ‘This is a portrait of Elise Duval’; for I had not the 
faintest idea of the period in which the story was laid. I had not got 
very far into the book, though, before | found that Trilby, if she be not 
a creature of the authors imagination—which I am loath to believe - 
must have flourished at least a score of vears before the well-known 
model of MM. GérOme and Constant : hence the likeness remains to all 
intents and purposes unexplained. That the lik-ness does exist, and is 
not a mere fancy on my part, it would not be difficult to prove.’ 

In his book, ‘‘An Englishman in Paris,” Mr. Vandam, 
in a most entertaining fashion, told with the manner of 
verity of things that never happened before he was born, 
but still within his personal knowledge ; and now, working 
probably on the same principle, he wishes to make us-be 
lieve that he knows more about Trilby than the modest 
and gentle man who created her from his imagination and 
inspired her with life by his genius. 


Mr. Whitney not in It. 


Mr. WitiiamM C. Wuitnry has been quite generally 
regarded as a Presidential possibility, being especially in 
favor among Democrats of the Cleveland persuasion and 
independents who desire the maintenance of a sound-money 
policy. It has been believed by many that. in the event of 
Mr. Cleveland’s declination of a third-term nomination Mr. 
Whitney would consent to lead his party in the coming 
national contest. But this, if we are to believe his own 
statements, is not the fact. He has repeatedly declared 
within the last few weeks that ‘he is not a candidate for 
the nomination, that he must not be considered a candi 
date,” and that he will not ‘‘accept the candidacy under 
any consideration.” The emphasis with which these dec- 
larations are made would seem to leave no doubt as to their 
sincerity. 

It is not difficult to understand the considerations which 
influence Mr. Whitney in this declination. He is loyal to 
Mr. Cleveland, and he probably believes that the latter is the 
logical party candidate. At the same time he realizes that 
Democratic success in the next election is impossible. He 
has no desire to lead a forlorn hope. Later on, possibly the 
tide may turn, and then the prize now beyond his reach 
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may be worth striving for. This, no doubt, is the reason 
ing which determines his attitude. The sentiment in favor 
of Mr. Cleveland is undoubtedly growing in certain quai 


ters, and it looks as if he is personally desirous of a renom 


ination. He will be earnestly supported by all the officin 


class and by a considerable body of ** old: fashioned” Demo 
crats, but he can only be nominated at the risk of a party 
rupture which will indefinitely postpone a recovery of 
power in the nation, Such a possibility may not be at all 
apparent to Mr. Cleveland, but to every unprejudiced ob 
server it is as plain and clear as daylight. 


Women and Social Reform. 


f ITH each passing day there 


9 \ y a arises some new andstrik 
I a \ /\ f “ ing proof of the altered 
} y} \ 


\ / spirit of our times The 
V National Purity Congress, 
Which met recently in the 
city of Baltimore to dis 
euss the reformation of 
society, sounds one of 


these definite notes of 





change. This conference, 
of which by far the greater and most active proportion 
were women, may be said to have constituted the first 
feminine expression upon questions of sexual rights and 
relations. The candor of these noble-minded and humane 
workers, in the handling of a subject that so vitally con 
cerns their welfare, scores a noteworthy advance over the 
lines of traditionary ideas that have so long compelled their 
silence. 

One of the practical key-notes of this organization is 
found in the utterance of revolt against a discriminatine 
moral standard, that grants so much larger a license of con 
duct to man than to woman. It is apparent that modern 
womanhood intends to insist on the adoption of its codes of 
chastity by those with whom it will consent to share the 
In the establish- 
ment of this purpose dwell the brighter symptoms of a 


intimate association of matrimonial life. 


social regeneration 

That women have been too casily induced in the past to 
condone the laxity of conduct of the opposite sex, has per 
haps furnished one of the strongest factors in support of 
masculine obliquity. This disposition is still distinctly 
manifest in the higher fashionable phases of our society, 
where women are too prone to view with equanimity the 
most flagrant departures from chaste living among its 
male members, the merit of distinction and place giving 
sufficient excuse for the greater plenary indulgence. This 
towrance has reached a significance that seriously threatens 
the foundations of our social life, and provokes a compari 
son of our country’s moral tone with the debased ideals of 
European capitals. 

Whatever value the action of this Congress may have 
as a contribution to the discussion concerning the best 
methods of dealing with the social evil in our creat cities, 
it isto be hoped its appeal may help to awaken the dor 
mant woman of the world to a sense of her responsibilities 
and the need of her co-operation in the uplifting of the 
standards of society. 


The ‘* Despotism”’ of Speaker Reed. 


THe fact that Mr. Reed, of Maine, is to be the next 
speaker of the House of Representatives is so well recog 
nized that it is reported that the one-time ‘ c¢zar” is prepar 
ing a list of committee chairmen in advance of the meeting 
of Congress. This should expedite the business of the ses 
sion materially, for the selection of the committees is usu- 
ally a work which consumes a month. Mr. Reed, too, ean 
work with greater intelligence before he goes to Washington 
than he can in the midst of the influences which will sur 
round him there, Not party or public good, but personal 
ambition, has the greater influence on the minds of those 
who aspire to places on important committees ; and some 
times members are able to bring such political pressure to 
bear that the speaker is disposed to grant what they ask, 
though it be against his better judgment. It is quite 
likely that Mr. Reed will leave much of the detail of 
selecting committee members to be adjusted when he 
reaches Washington ; for the membership of the House has 
undergone such a decided change that he can hardly hope 
to appreciate the availability of all the candidates for com 
mittee places until he has consulted with them or with 
members of their State delegations But the heads of the 
great committees—the committees on Appropriations, on 
Ways and Means, on Coinage, Weights and Measures, and 
so—will be named by Mr. Reed before he says good-bye to 
Portland and takes up his quarters in Washington for the 
winter, 

Undoubtedly Mr. Reed will select some of these chair 
men, if not all of them, with a view to strengthening his 
party and carrying out what he conceives to be the best 
With this idea in mind, no doubt he may 
appoint a neutral Republican to the chairmanship of the 


party policy. 


Committee on Coinage, Weights and Measures, and a pro 
tectionist of not too extreme a type to the chairmanship of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. He will realize that, 
in view of the coming convention and the approaching 
national election, extremism on any great public question 
will be hurtful to his party with a certain class of voters 
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And as Mr. Reed himself is an openly recognized candidate 
for the Presidency, he will try very naturally to conserve 
the favor of all classes of Republicans as well as of inde- 
pendent voters 

Occupying a position where he can conciliate many in- 
terests, Mr. Reed will have a decided advantage of his com- 
petitors for the Republican nomination. Through prom- 
ises made to members who are sitting under his gavel, he 
wil! be able to make friends and propagandists in almost 
every part of the country. At the same time he will be in 
so conspicuous a position that he will be advertised most 
liberally at the expenditure of little effort. 

Although the title of *‘¢ezar” was applied to Mr. Reed 
in impotent anger, it was not inappropriate, and it might 
have been applied with equal justice to any of his prede- 
cessors, or to the man who succeeded him in the chair. The 
speaker of the House of Representatives is quite as des- 
potic in his little legislative kingdom as is the Czar in the 
Russian empire. It lies in his discretion to constitute a 
committee so that its members will report any measure in 
the form which meets his approval. Or he may fail or 
refuse to recognize a member who wishes to call up for 
consideration a measure which he wants to suppress. Or 
iinally, as the member of the Committee on Rules, having 
| 
bring in an order under which a measure may be taken up, 


¢ casting vote between the two parties, he may refuse to 


or he may force on the House an order to consider it. Add 
to this the moral suasion which the speaker can exercise 
through the dependence members must place in him for 
recognition and advancement, both with the public and with 
their constituents, and you have as despotic a power as has 
been intrusted to one man, perhaps, at any time in the 
world’s history. It is a power of limitcd range, but of 
almost perfect absolutism within its limits. 

Sometimes a speaker is forced to bow to the force of 
public opinion as voiced through the newspaper press or 
Sut the 
Czar himself often does what is contrary to his personal 


represented by his fellow-members of the House. 


policy because he sees the necessity of doing it to prevent 
a revolution, Public opinion has some weight with even 


the greatest despot. GEORGE GRANTHAM Balin, 


WE er 
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« MEN* AND #*THINGS# 


* This passeth yeer by yeer and day by day 


I HAVE always taken a special interest in that depart- 
ment of the post-office which has to do with the decipher 
ing of enigmatic addresses. Instances of the cleverness of 
the clerks in this department are numerous and marvelous, 
too; but [think the following, related to a group of men 
in Boston the other night by Lord Playfair, a sometime 
British postmaster-general, shows an intuition that almost 
amounted to genius. The department in England is called 
the blind man’s department—a peculiarly British appella- 
tion, it seems to me. Any other nation would call it the 
department of the eagle eve—and not very long ago a letter 
with the following cryptographic address was sent there 
to be put on the right track: John Jones, I. C. 8., Orls 
ware, It was immediately turned over to the blindest man 
John Jones, Ligh 


was or elserhere! But there was still an indefiniteness 


in the office, who made this out of it : 


about John Jones’s whereabouts, so recourse was had to the 
marine directory—another British institution—and it was 
found that there was a John Jones, able-bodied seaman, on 
H. M.S. Trafalgar, stationed at the Cape of Good Hope, 
to whom the letter was forwarded, and, as turned out after 
ward, correctly. Now, this may be a tale of Lord Play 

fair’s to show the special efficiency of the British post office 
under his administration, but it sounds impossible enough 


to be true 


Collectors of the pictorial poster in this country are, as 
a general thing, unfamiliar with the work of the ** Brothers 
Begearstaff,” as Phil May has dubbed them, and very little 
of their work has been seen here. Their posters for Irving’s 
Don Quirote and Becket (this last has never been used), and 
the one of Jlamlet for an English provincial company, 
have never been equaled save by Steinlen or Lautrec, and 
are poster masterpieces With their great solid masses of 
color, simplicity of line, and absolute absence of detail, they 
ure tremendously effective. I. and W. Beggarstaff is only 
the nom Maffiche, it T may so call it, of two young English- 
men, I. Pryde and W. U. P. Nicholson, who have com- 
bined their talents with such unusual results. A curious 
collaboration, undoubtedly, but very suggestive, it should 
be to other artists. If, by stretch of the imagination, you 
could conceive of an artist admitting that he painted but 
pretty well, and could then persuade him to join with an 
other of like candor (I’m heaping up the impossibilities), 
they would undoubtedly do tirice pretty well, which should 
he very good; and then their fortunes would be made. 
(Somewhere else than in New York, though.) The Beg 
varstaffs, however, must be /oth very good, and I advise 


all discriminating collectors to hunt up some of their work 


A certain group of members in the Grolier Club are try 
ing an interesting co-operative experiment, the outcome of 
which will be watched with interest. They have formed 
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an association, to be known as the Club Bindery, for the 
improvement and stimulus of the art of book-binding 
There are two hundred shares in the association at fifty 
dollars each, to be subscribed for only by members of the 
Grolier Club. The work is to be of the highest grade and 
at a cost based on the actual wages of the workmen and 
the cost of the materials used. Ten per cent. of all profits 
is to be put aside for division among employés who have 
been employed continuously during the year, and the bal 
ance goes to the share-holders. There is no reason why, 
with careful management, the Bindery should not be a 
success. Enough work crosses the ocean every year, to 
such men as Zaensdorf, Cobb-Sanderson, and Riviere, to 
keep it more than busy. The standard of work must be as 
high as theirs, though, and the artistic quality of the bind- 
ing unexceptional, 

Mr. Pinero has added a fourth to the number of his 
plays, which in time to come will have an important place 
in the English drama of thiscentury. Mr. William Archer 
says of this last play: ‘** The Benefit of the Doubt’ is the 
truest, firmest, finest thing Mr. Pinero has yet done ;” and 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, always somewhat captious and finicky, 
but nevertheless an acute and valuable critic, confesses that 
he has no fault to find—negative praise, but full of mean- 
ing to those who are familiar with his mental attitude. 
The play is another of Pinero’s social studies, and from 
what I can Jearn he treads on firmer ground than he did 
in ‘* The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith,” and treats of phases of 
life of which his knowledge is more certain, There is some 
prospect, | believe, of its production here this winter, and 
it would certainly relieve the strain put upon us by the 
efforts of some of our native playwrights this season, 

Louis EVAN SHIPMAN. 


The Cleveland Disaster. 


THE recent disaster at Cleveland, Ohio, the scene of 
which is shown on this page, Was one of the most remark- 
able of recent years. 
A street-car filled 
with passengers 
punged one hun- 
dred and = one 
feet from the Cen- 
tral street draw of 
the Central viaduct 
into the waters of 
the Cuyahoga 
River, and nineteen 
persons lost their 
lives. The danger- 
lights were dis- 
played at the time, 
and the disaster ap- 
pears to have been 
due to criminal and 
unexplainable care- 


lessness 


Paderewski. 


“Music is a 
higher revelation 
than wisdom and 
philosophy,” said 
Jeethoven ; and 
when I think of 
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ALLEN G. THURMAN. 


office, which is so largely the dominating idea with the ordi- 
nary politician. 
rather than an iconoclastic force. 


As a legislator he was a constructive, 
Moreover, amid all the 
temptations of public life he kept his neme unspotted, and 


J oe | 





yas 


how Paderewski THE DRAW OVER WHICH THE CAR PLUNGED INTO THE CUYAHOGA RIVER.—Photo, by John H. Ruder. 


played, the other 
Yes, the Polish idol of the 
American public has come back at last—shoro of an inch or 


night, I believe he said truly 


two of yellow hair, but of none of his colossal artistic at 
tainments. This grave-looking man, with the modest, direct 
walk, holds his audience in just the same delightful thrall 
dom as of yore 

Despite the attacks of nervous prostration he has gained 
both in technique and tonal power: witness the superb 
tempo of the terrific Liszt concerto—the fiery, tempestuous 
spirit with which he swept through the finale and brought 
ittoatriumphant close! The playing of his Polish Fan- 
tasie for piano and orchestra attested to the same fact 

As a composer for piano Paderewski has not his peer in 
any one living ; he is the real successor of Liszt and Rubin- 
stein. . . . All the fire, the ardor, and the romance— 
all the truth and purity of his knightly soul shine forth in 
He is truly great 

JEANIE BENSON, 


his works as in his playing. 


Ex-Senator Thurman. 


Ir is a striking illustration of the old law of ** Out of 
sight, out of mind”—of the ease and rapidity, in other 
words, with which the people forget the most distinguished 
public service—that the serious illness of ex-Senator Allen 
G. Thurman has awakened comparatively little interest in 
the country at large. No man of his time identified with 
the Democratic party deserved or enjoyed a higher place in 
the public regard on the score of integrity of character and 
While a 
partisan of the most pronounced type, his partisanship was 


conscientiousness of service than Mr. Thurman 


always inspired by honest motives and a solicitude for the 
public interests, and not by the mere lust for the spoils of 


this fact gave him a commanding influence among his 


peers. That such a man, so conspicuously and honorably 


identified for a quarter of a century or more with the n: 
tional service, should pass into the eclipse of popular for 
getfulness is, indeed, a pitiful commentary upon the in 
gratitude of republics and the transitorinessof human fame 
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FRANCES SAVILLE, SOPRANO. 
MLLE. ROSA OLITZKA AS *‘ CARMEN.” 


-- — 


ADOLPH WALLNOFER, TENOR. 














MLLE. MARIE ENGLE, SOPRANO, 





GIUSEPPE CREMONINI, TENOR, IN ‘*‘ MANON LESCAUT.” 
MARIE BREMA, CONTRALTO. 
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SIGNOR ARIMONDI, BASSO 


CLARA HUNT, CONTRALTO. 


LOLA BEETH, SOPRANO, 





ALBERT LUBERT, TENOR, 


NEW FACES IN GRAND OPERA. 
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** He crept stealthily along to the Pont Notre Dame.” 


WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK. 


A TALE OF LOVE AND WAR. 


XXXIV. 
AFTER THE ADVENTURE OF THE WHITE BUTTONS. 


w= 





__=y HE Buttons had disappeared as if by 
magic. 

De Fournier made a dash for the Hétel 
Dieu. His first idea was to keep clear of 
the Conciergerie. His next was to seek for 
shelter in his own house. This might be 
madness ; but there was method in it. 
There was more than one entrance open 
tohim. He carried a master-key to most 
of the doors. 

He could hear the shouts of the mob 
. making its way to the Palais de Justice. 
The streets running east were free from tumult. At the Hotel 
Dieu everything was quiet. He crept stealthily along to the 
Pont Notre Dame. The towers of the church seemed to touch 
the early morning sky. Day was rapidly breaking. The Seine 
was lapping its shelving banks. A few boats were moored al- 
most in mid-stream, 
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From the Pont Notre Dame, across the Rue St. Denis and the 
Rue St. Martin, into the Rue St. Honoré, de Fournier found 
Paris still and calm ; but it was the calmness of a city that 
might have beeu stricken with the plague. 

When de Fournier, skirting the Palais Royal, and with a 
view to reconnoitring his hotel from various points, arrived at 
the outer gates giving upon the Rue St. Honoré, he saw a car- 
riage and pair drive from the court-yard. The gates were held 
open by his butler. A gendarme sat on the box with the driver. 
Before the gates were closed he observed that the windows in 
the grand facade were illuminated. 

What could this mean ¢ Had the Municipality taken posses- 
sion of his property? Had confiscation already begun? Who 
was going to occupy it? What was the meaning of his butler 
being in attendance? And on whom / 

What could he do? The sun was beginning to rise. It would 
hardly be discreet to remain out-of-doors. His disguise was 
complete, to be sure. But the affair near the Abbaye might 
lead to his arrest as Rennier, of the Button Club, which might 
turn out as ill as if he were taken in bis true character, He 


knew an estaminet near the Halle aux Blés, the haunt, as Dan- 
iel had informed him, of some of their brethren, kept by a pre- 
tended insurgent of the most obtrusively murderous type, and 
as safe a place for a meal as any in Paris. 

‘*The Ortolan” had already opencd its doors ; if, indeed, 
they had been closed all night. Citizen Yonne and his buxom 
wife were busy, even now, serving early guests with coffee and 
cognac, and other refreshments, Cooking was going on in a 
room behind what might be called the bar, with its counter, its 
stove, and its assortment of bottles and mugs. 

De Fournier noticed among the company the quiet official of 
the Buttons. He was listening to a young fellow of the working 
class, who was detailing some of the scenes at the Abbaye. 

A third joined in, with news from the Conciergerie. 

While they were talking a pair of ruffians entered, their 
smocks bloody, and with pikes in their hands. 

They saluted Citizen Yonne with a peremptory order for eau- 
de-vie. 

‘* And some meat, Yonne,” said one of the two; “‘ we are 
hungry.” 
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** And tired with hard work.” 

** Yes ; done while you lazy folk have been 
sleeping.” 

**T couldn’t have believed that killing was 
such hard labor,” said a third, who had now 
joined the other two. ‘‘I shall pity butchers, 
of all toilers, in future.” 

‘*May I wash, citizen ?” said de Fournier. 
‘*T, too, have been at work. It’s all right while 
it lasts, but I don’t like the smell of it after.” 

‘You are proud, comrade,” said one of the 
three. 

‘* Proud of my work, yes ; but I am a confec- 
tioner by trade, and cleanliness is a habit.” 

‘Where did you work with your pike ?” 
asked the other, crediting de Fournier with a 
weapon that was standing by the wall near him. 

** | did my bit of business,” said de Fournier, 
“at the Abbaye.” 

** Good luck to you !” responded the man who 
pitied butchers, taking his glass of eau-de-rie 
at a gulp. 

‘If you really would like a wash,” said 
Yonne to de Fournier, ‘‘ being, as you say, a 
bit squeamish—though I hold no man should be 
squeamish over the blood of priests and aristo- 
crats—why, come this way; anything to oblige 
a true patriot.” 

Yonne opened a door behind the bar. De 
Fournier followed him. 

‘“Madame Yonne,” 
“some water and a towel.” 

As madame came forward from the kitchen, 
where two other women were busy over the 
fire, Yonne whispered to his wife ; and as he 
passed de Fournier he said ; ** Is it * Fid¢élité? ?” 

** Yes,” said de Fournier. 

“Then let us call the counter-word * Cour- 
aye,” said Yonne, whose voice the next mo- 


said the inn-keeper, 


ment was heard denouncing the enemies of 
France, and prophesying good times for all, so 
soon as the people should have slain their ene- 
mies, Parisian and foreign. 

‘*Has madame a bedroom where a tired man 
might rest ¢’ asked de Fournier, as she poured 
a bowl of water, for him and placed in his hands 
a piece of soap. 

* Yes,” said madame. ‘* Observe the door on 
your right ; it leads to the yard ; outside, there 
is a gangway to the upper rooms on the left. 
Say nothing : when you have washed, disap- 
pear. Take the first room. Yonne will come 
to you.” 

De Fournier washed. He carefully removed 
the plaster over his imaginary scar. If he had 
been really seen sufficiently for detection in the 
affray near the Abbaye his pretended wound 
might have been the means of his identifica- 
tion. 

Presently he acted upon Madame Yonne’s in- 
structions and found himself in a small cham- 
ber, not ill-furnished, and with a comfortable 
bed. 

He fastened the outer door. There were two 
heavy bolts upon it ; and he had barely done so 
when another door opened near the bed and 
Yonne entered. 

** You may rest here, monsieur, and in safety. 
Take your fill of a good bed while you may. I 
have brought you a bottle of wine, some bread, 
and a small cheese ; make your breakfast and 
go tosleep. A man’s no good who has had no 
rest ; and you look overdone, triste, broken.” 

‘““Thank you,” said de Fournier ; ‘‘ you are 
very good.” 

** Trouble is your only equality,” said Yonne. 
* Eat, drink, and sleep. I must leave you now. 
I will give you five hours’ rest. Five hours, 
mark you; five hours of safety, five hours of 
repose ; not a minute more or less. And, by 
the saints ! P’ll lock you in until the time is up.” 


XXXV. 
GREBAUVAL’S GAME OF LOVE. 

‘““CiT1zEN the Deputy Grébauval,” said a 
servant, announcing en early visitor at the 
Hotel de Fournier. 

Mathilde and her mother were in the small 
salon overlooking the inner court-yard, with its 
tubs of ornamental and flowering shrubs and its 
circular grass-plot. 

The duchess had prepared Mathilde f »r Gré- 
bauval’s visit, though she was as little expect- 
ant as Mathilde of the melancholy mission 
which the deputy had undertaken. 

He arrived in a sober costume of brown, but 
in admirable taste and with every token of 
careful grooming ; his face cleanly shaven, his 
hair well dressed, silver buckles in his shoes, a 
brooch in his high cravat, a gold-mounted cane 
in his hand, and a rapier by his side. His like- 
ness to the count, her husband, struck Mathilde, 
and she shivéred at the thought of it. 

‘*| have to congratulate you, madame,” said 
Grébauval, “on your escape from the Ab- 
baye.” 

Mathilde bowed. 

** Thanks to your generosity, my dear friend,” 
said the duchess. 

‘Rather to the dexterity of Citizen La- 
roche,” said Grebauval. 

**It is like you to say so,” the duchess replied. 

“J only say what is true, my dear madame, 
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I fear you do not quite realize what has hap- 
pened at the Abbaye, and what has occurred 
at the other prisons in Paris.” 

“Oh, yes, we do,” said the duchess. ‘‘ My 
daughter was a witness of the deaths of several 
of the unhappy priests.” 

“Is that so, indeed, madame ¢” said Grébau- 

val, addressing Mathilde. 

“ Yes,” said Mathilde ; ‘‘ a terrible sight.” 

‘‘ The people have taken into their own hands 
the punishment of the Tribunal’s prisoners,” 
said Grébauval. ‘ It is deeply to be deplored, 
but the executive is powerless, as the troops are 
marching to the frontier.” 

“It is not to give us this information that 
you have done us the honor to make s~ early a 
call, Monsieur Grébauval ?” said Matiilde, sus- 
taining, with a bad grace, the effort of a civil 
conversation with Grébauval, even though she 
owed her life to his good offices. 

‘You have a penetrating judgment, ma- 
dame,” said Grébauval ; ‘‘and I am not much 
of a diplomatist. I have a sad mission to you.” 

‘*Everything is sad, it seems to me, in these 
days; but, finding myself in my husband’s 
house, I have encouraged myself to hope that 
my mother’s predictions of a change of fortune 
might be coming to us.” 

‘* Ah, my love,” said the duchess, ‘* I said that 
our friend, the Deputy Grébauval, would not 
let his kindness rest at your release from the 
Abbaye.” 

‘“* Madame, your mother only does me justice. 
I have been anxious, and am desirous of serv- 
ing you; but I am only a subordinate in the 
government. I hold a very humble position in 
the councils of the Municipality and the Con- 
vention. I have powerful friends, it is true ; 
but there are privileges, there are concessions, 
which even Citizen Robespierre has to forego.” 

‘+ And your mission ?’ asked Mathilde. 

“A band of patriots, believing that they do 
their duty in ridding France of enemies within 
the city, while their allies are marching upon 
us have taken the law into their own hands. 
They have borne down the guards of the Con- 
ciergerie and slain many of the prisoners.” 

Mathilde, pale to the lips, pressed her hands 
upon the arms of the chair in which she was sit- 
ting and rose to her feet. Grébauval stood mo- 
tionless before her. The duchess looked anx- 
iously from one to the other. 

‘*T am at your mercy,” said Mathilde. 

“It is with the deepest regret that I have to 
inform you of the death of your husband, the 
Citizen de Fournier.” 

Mathilde uttered no cry. 
ing herself by the chair. 

‘* Dead ¢”? exclaimed the duchess. ‘‘ Henri 
dead ?” 

‘** Alas! yes,” said Grébauval ; ‘‘ with many 
others who were awaiting their trial. The af- 
fair was too sudden for any resistance from the 
officials.” 

“And the duke ?’ said the duchess ; ‘ the 
duke ?” ; 

‘*T have no report as to the duke, madame. I 


. 


She stood support- 


believe he lives.’ 

‘*What proof have you,” asked Mathilde, 
slowly, the words falling from her white lips, 
‘*that my husband is among the martyrs to 
France ”” 

‘‘ The list of those who fell, and notification 
of his burial.” 

Mathilde covered her face with her hands. 

‘Then you have a list of the victims ?” said 
the duchess. 

“Tt is here, madame,” replied Grébauval, 
handing a paper to the duchess. ‘‘ 1 fear you 
will find there the names of several of your serv- 
ants.” Then, turning to Mathilde, he con- 
tinued: “If it is possible for me to assuage 
your grief, in which I share, believe me, I am 
at your command, The count would have been 
safe but for his rash conduct in the attack upon 
a government escort, for I had made disposi- 
tions to help him. Madame the duchess knows 
I speak the truth.” 

*I believe you,” the duchess said. ‘Oh, 
Mother of God! what shall we do? If we had 
not been so obstinate ! And he was so brave ! 
I shall never live through all these horrors. 
What is to become of us? Oh, my dear child, 
my poor Mathilde! I shall go distracted,” 
went on the duchess, her grief finding relief in 
volubility of words ; while Mathilde stood bal- 
ancing herself against the chair, her mind for 
the moment quite unhinged, but making men- 
tal pictures of the massacre she had seen at the 
Abbaye, and with Henri as one of the victims. 

**T know how impossible it is at such a mo- 
ment, and for me in particular, to offer you one 
word of consolation. I can only say that the 
Revolution has passed out of the hands of those 
who began it, and threatens to overwhelm its 
present directors. As for me——” 

Suddenly the duchess sat up and looked 
around her. 

‘Is it true, Grébauval? You are not fright- 
ening us for some good purpose ?” 

* Alas ! no,” replied Grébauval. ‘‘ Madame, 
your daughter is a widow,” 

Something in the tone of Grébauval’s voice, 


. 
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and the manner in which he suggested that she 
was free to marry again, struck Mathilde as if 
it were a blow. It brought the color to her 
cheeks for a moment, stiffened her nerves, 
saved her from the fainting fit that threatened 
her. 

* And if it be so,” she said, hoarsely, *‘ I shall 
die a widow.” 

“Pardon me. I have fulfilled my painful 
mission,” said Grébauval. ‘* Unless I can be of 
any service to you I will take my leave, I came 
in sympathy ; I leave deploring what has oc- 
curred, both for your sakes, mesdames, and for 
France. It is bad for the state when venge- 
ance takes the place of justice : but, moved by 
the appeals of the duchess, I had exerted all 
my influence for her friends.” 

The duchess lapsed once more into the volu- 
bility of her grief, rocking herself as before, 
but at last finding a relief in an outburst of 
tears and sobs. 

Mathilde dropped upon her knees at her 
mother’s feet, and buried her face upon her 
knees. 

Grébauval paused a moment as if in doubt 
what to do, and then quietly withdrew. 


XXXVI. 
ROBESPIERRE’S GAME OF CHESS. 





From the Hotel de Fournier Grébauval walk- 
ed to the Café de la Régence, where Robes- 
pierre might occasionally be seen playing a quiet 
game of chess, his only recreation. Another 
visitor, now and then to be seen at the same 
resort, was young Bonaparte. 

Grébauval found Robespierre intent upon a 
game at chess with an old habitué of the café, 
kpown there as Monsieur Melville, and to the 
reader as the official person of the Cercle des 
Boutons Blanes. At the café he was in a dif- 
ferent kind of dress from that in which we 
made his acquaintance. Here he was, never- 
theless, still the same quiet, self-reliant, dis- 
tinguished - looking citizen. It was generally 
understood that he was a contributor to Marat’s 
paper, in which, of course, there was no truth 
whatever. 

The dame de comptoir at the Café de la Ré- 
gence was the rival in beauty of the lady at the 
adjacent Café Foy, of whom the Duc d’Orleans 
was enamored. 

The popular deputy and friend of Robes- 
pierre glanced at himself in a mirror and ap- 
proved of the set of his cravat and céllar, as he 
paid madame a compliment on the fashion of 
her cap and its tricolor cockade, and passed on 
to take his coffee in a corner, where, on the 
pretense of reading “‘ L’Ami du Peuple,” he 
could quietly observe Robespierre, and held 
himself ready to join the incorruptible one so 
soon as he should have finished his game. 

‘*Check,” said Melville, taking a silver box 
from the pocket of his capacious waistcoat and 
refreshing himself with a pinch of the lightest 
of golden-looking dust, part of which he brush- 
ed with a white hand from his broad coat- 
collar. 

‘Kings will get into trouble, 
pierre with a cynical smile. ‘‘ Can’t move but 
by virtue of an ecclesiastical diversion. Well, 
we must humor him,” and he brought a bishop 
to his majesty’s relief. 

‘** Check,” again said Melville, taking the bish- 
op with his knight. 

* And the church is a broken reed, eh 7” said 
Robespierre. *‘ Well, then the queen shall help 
him,” and he moved his queen. 

** Check,” said Melville, taking the queen. 

‘*What !” said Robespierre. ‘* Lay your sacri- 
legious hand upon the queen! Nay, Monsieur 
Melville ; I had you down in my list as a loyal 


” 


said Robes- 


man.” 

‘And you are right, citizen. Loyal to 
France.” 

‘* But you take my queen ?” 

“To check the king.” 

** And you think that is wise ¢ Perhaps you 
are right. It would have been better for Louis 
if he had had no queen at all.” 

* Better for Louis if he had had no throne,” 
said Melville. ‘** Check.” 

** And for the people,” said Robespierre, his 
face bent upon the board, his mind evidently 
far away. 

‘* Better for some of us if we had never been 
born,” remarked Melville, his hand upon a 
pawn. 

‘* Death makes compensation ; faith requires 
martyrs,” said Robespierre. 

** Checkmate,” said Melville. 

** And with a pawn !” remarked Robespierre, 
a sneer showing his canine tooth. ‘“‘ With a 
mere pawn. Poor, weak, nondescript king !” 

Then, turning to his opponent, he said : 
“Thank you, citizen, for a lesson in strategy. 
I must now go home and resume that other 
game in which kings and queens are taken, but 
not so easily put away as these counterfeits,” 
whom the victorious player was now dropping, 
one by one, into a box by his side. 

‘These can be restored, monsieur,” said the 
other. 

**My own thought,” said Robespierre, ‘ In 
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that respect your king lives to fight again. It 
was not so when Charles of England fell to the 
Brewer's pawns.” 

‘* But they made a new one,” was the banter 
ing reply. 

** Royalty will die with Capet, and have no 
succession.” 

Then, turning to Grébauval, 
walked aside with his friend, and they left the 


Lobespierre 


café together. 
‘““Vive Robespierre !” 
voices as the master of affairs and his friend 


said one or two timid 


passed along the street in the direction of 
Robespierre’s humble lodging. 

‘* Not one of them should escape,” Robespierre 
was saying to Grébauval as they neared his 
abode. ‘‘ Marat is right. 
cratic head has fallen, the country is in dan 


Until every aristo 


ger. 

**A monstrous contribution to that end was 
made this morning,” said Grébauval. 

**And will go on from day to day, but with 
less expedition. There must be trials, Citizen 
Grébauval ; trials and judgments, in proper 
order.” 

“Tt was of the Citizen Louvet that I desired 
to speak with you,” said Grébauval. 

“He remains for judgment,” said Robes- 
pierre. ‘‘ I had your message about him ; he 
was taken into the governor’s office, and by 
this time has been restored to his cell.” 

‘* Youarea master of detail,” said Grébauval. 

‘““My Abbaye reports are carefully made ; | 
am thought to take special delight in this his- 
toric prison. My only interest, as you know, 
lies in clearing the ground of vipers that lie by 
in holes and corners, ready to sting should the 
enemy ever swarm through the gates of Paris.” 

They entered a poor-looking house and climb- 
ed a plain stairway to Robespierre’s apart- 
ments, the domestic economy of which was 
presided over by his sister. 

The room in which he lived and conducted 
most of his business was the apartment of a 
man whose personal vanity was a strange in 
congruity, considered with his principles, his 
austere life, and his savage thirst for blood. 

On the walls, and hanging over his desk, were 
several portraits of himself—one a miniature 
by Marie Bruyset, presented by Laroche. 
Whichever way he turned, a mirror reflected 
his form and figure. He was dressed with an 
almost affected fastidiousness, which character- 
ized his attire during the entire sanguinary 
period of his reign. He wore a delicate muslin 
waistcoat, lined with rose-colored silk, and a 
blue coat of the softest cloth ; his linen was of 
the whitest, his sword-hilt and scabbard ornate 
ly decorated. 

Compared with Grébauval, Robespierre was, 
physically, a poor creature. The ancient blood 
ot the de Fourniers made itself apparent in the 
well-poised head, the strong, domineering face, 
and the haughty swing of Grébauval’s gait. 
The swarthy face was pale, but not with the 
livid hues of Robespierre’s thin cheeks. It was 
of an olive hue, but with indications of the 
healthful blood beneath ; and when Grébauval 
spoke you felt his voice had something of the 
ring of de Fournier’s when the count was most 
in earnest 

They were a curiou >air, these two men of 
the Revolution—Grébauval the friendly wor 
shiper and lion’s provider ; Robespierre, the 
Satan of the time, with his Mephistophelian 
agents, Danton, Marat, and St. Just. 

Grébauval, moved by his passion for Mathilde, 
was anxious to control the fate of the Duke de 
Louvet, but Robespierre would not rise to either 
his hints or his proposals ; had other business ; 
wanted to know all’ about England ; asked for 
Grébauval’s précis of the latest dispatches; was 
in no mood to consider even the smallest con 
cession of mercy or policy, though Grébauval 
reminded him that both Danton and St. Just 
had apprised many persons of the coming exe 
cutions, and had saved the lives of others who 
had been able to personally petition them. 

** All the worse for Danton and St, Just,” said 
tobespierre. * The men whom you save are 
the men whose poniards, sooner or later, seek 
your life.” 

**T have proved my devotion to France,” said 
Grébauval. 

* And you fondled the righteous instruments 
of justice last night with an inimitable oratory,” 
said Robespierre. 

** My life is my country’s.” 
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“And your country your mistress’s, eh 
Robespierre replied with his threatening smile. 

‘Your recreation is chess,” said Grébauval. 
‘*T permit myself to be in love.” 

“1, too, have been re“vsed. Go to, man,” 
was the quick reply. ‘And when the time 
comes [ will not buy her with the life of her 
father.” 

* And do you think d’Orleans will fall into 
your hands ?” 

** As surely as the Duc de Louvet is doomed,” 

** Ts he doomed ?” 

“You are a judge, and don’t know that ?” 
said Robespierre. 

** Perhaps, being a judge, I dc,” 
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“Otherwise you would sacrifice France to 
your mistress ?” 

‘*T believe | would let him go.” 

‘*Under similar circumstances I would not 
save my own father,” Robespierre replied. 

‘The name of father represents nothing to 
me,” said Grébauval. 

‘Then say mother, sister, brother—what you 
will. I am indebted to my sister for every 
little domestic comfort of these humble apart- 
I would not spare her if she rebelled. 
No, by 


ments. 
against the government of the people. 
God, [ would not !” 

There was something so ferocious in the ex- 
pression of Robespierre’s face, livid with the in- 
tensity of the thought that he might have to 
sacrifice his sister, and would do so without a 
murmur, that Grébauval changed the subject 
abruptly, and presently took his departure. 


(To be continued.) 


The Meaning of the 
Atlanta Exposition. 


THE wonderful thing about the Atlanta ex- 
position is, that it exists. When we remember 
that thirty years ago the city lay in ashes, and 
that the shells of Sherman’s arniy were hurtling 
over the Piedmont Hills, where the exposition 
now stands, we cannot but be amazed at the 
energy which has evolved and carried out suc- 
cessfully this great enterprise. It is in every 
sense a remarkable object-lesson of Southern 
progress. It sets forth the industrial, educa- 
tional, scientific, and social development of the 
people, and proclaims their purposes and aspira- 
tions. It affordsan illustration of the recupera- 
tive energy of the American character, which 
is in itself a prophecy of coming dominion. Its 
effect upon'the future of the South will be im- 
meme, but its effect upon the nation at large 
will be even greater. Its immediate effect will 
be to dissipate misconceptions of conditions at 
the South which have operated to its burt. It 
shows so conclusively that the cotton States 
have accepted modern ideas and are determined 
to make the most of their opportunities and 
resources, that capital must inevitably flow in, 
and the general prosperity of the country be 
vastly increased, as the result of growing con 
cord in the prosecution of enterprises of mutual 
interest. 

Fourteen States in all are more or less prom- 
Three 
of these have buildings for exhibition purposes, 


inently represented in the exposition 


and four others have structures designed for 
the entertainment of visitors, and for the repre- 
sentation in a minor way of their peculiar in- 
terests. The chief interest of the exposition as 
an embodiment of the wonderful progress of 
the South lies in the exhibits of the States of 
Georgia, Louisiana, Alabama, Arkansas, and 
Florida. Georgia, in the nature of the. case, 
holds the van. The great building of the Geor- 
via Manufacturers’ Association is a revelation 
of what has been accomplished in that State 
during the last twenty five years, which must 
astonish every visitor. Every article exhibited 
in the building is the product of Georgian skill 
or of Georgian soil. Of course the exhibit of 
cotton manufacturers forms a peculiar attrac- 
tion. Itshows in a wonderful way how rapidly 
these manufacturers are advancing in that 
State. One could spend a week in this building 
alone in studying the results of Georgia enter- 
prise and industry without exhausting the sub- 
ject. But it is not merely in cotton and woolen 
fabrics that one finds very much to surprise 
him. Practically everything that is necessary 
to the prosecution of the various forms of in 
dustry and to the comfort and convenience of 
society is made or grown in this State. All 
forms of machinery, some of it of the most 
delicate construction, saw-mill machinery, flour 
and corn-mill machinery, pumps, gins and cot- 
ton presses, leather belting, furniture of every 
kind, cotton-seed oil and by-products, fertiliz 
ers, stoves, shoes, pottery, brick and tile, with 
many other lines of manufactured products 
all the variety of articles, in fact, which enter 
into use and consumption are on exhibition. 
And one, contemplating the exhibit, easily re- 
alizes the justice of the claim that Georgia is 
now, and is bound to be in the future, the 
empire State of the South. 

The exhibition has a peculiar value as reveal- 
ing the resources and possibilities of States 
about which the people of the North know 
little or nothing. Take, for instance, the ex- 
hibit of Arkansas. We seldom hear of this 
State except in connection with a lynching-bee 
or some eruption of prize-fighters. The general 
idea is that society is disordered, that lawless 
ness is prevalent, and that the State is mak 
ing little progress. 
exhibit of this State is even more remarkable 


But in some respects the 


than that of Georgia, especially as illustrative 
of agricultural development, The fruit display, 
for instance, is a revelation to horticulturists. 
There are nearly seventy varieties of apples, all 
native seedlings, and some of great size and ex- 
quisite flavor ; pears, grapes, and many other 
varieties of fruit which are grown in the State 
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in great profusion. It is not generally known 
that Arkansas is pre-eminently a peach coun- 
try, having produced in 1890 a total of 3,001,- 
125 bushels. Agriculturally the State is equally 
rich, growing as it does all the products of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Kansas. The exposition 
exhibit includes fifty-one varieties of corn, vege- 
tables of every sort and description, and of 
marvelous size, dairy products, etc. There 
are, besides, fine samples of the mineral wealth 
of the State. 
of twelve thousand square miles ; it abounds 


Arkansas has a coal-field area 


in iron ores, has large deposits of manganese 
and antimony, zinc ore in great quantities, lead, 
gypsum, marls, chalks, marble, nitre and paint 
beds, with other mineral riches, whose develop- 
ment must contribute immensely to the pros- 
perity of the State. 

Another State which challenges attention by 
its exposition exhibit is Louisiana. Here is a 
State which is associated in our minds with 
election frauds, outrages upon person and prop- 
erty, and with a general decay, social and in- 
dustrial But as Louisiana presents herself in 
this exposition, she is making a real and sub- 
stantial progress along definite and positive 
lines. Among her exhibits are sugars, rice in 
all its forms, sugar-cane, tobacco, eighty varie- 
ties of corn, ramie and jute, salt of all sorts, 
samples of sulphur from mines recently dis- 
covered, cypress and other valuable woods, in 
all of which the State is especially rich. New 
Orleans alone makes over one hundred exhibits 
covering nearly every line of products. 

The fruit exhibition of Alabama, while not 
nearly so comprehensive as those of Arkansas 
aud Florida, is also eminently suggestive as illus- 
trating the possibilities of fruit culture in that 
State. Colonies from tLe North are finding that 
Alabama offers peculiar advantages in this 
direction, just as manufacturers have learned 
to appreciate its great mineral resources—rep- 
resented in this exhibition by exhibits of cval, 
iron, and the like. 

There is another aspect. of this exposition 
which has a peculiarly national interest. Ina 
sense, there is no more interesting exhibit with- 
in. the inclosure than that made in the Negro 
building, in which fourteen States are repre- 
sented. It is, of course, representative only of 
the more advanced class of blacks, but it is sug- 
gestive of possibilities of growth and develop- 
ment which are most hopeful and encouraging. 
The educational exhibits of the principal col- 
ored schools and colleges of the South are es- 
pecially notable. Those of the Hampton Nor- 
mal and Agricultural Institute and the school 
at Tuskopec have first place in point of merit 
and variety, but there are several others which 
show conclusively that the negro is moving for- 
ward at a pace which, considering the disabil- 
ities under which he has rested and the limita- 
tions which character and environment still 
impose, gives assurance that he will become a 
really valuable factor in the work of the future. 

What is the real significance of these facts as 
to the more salient features of this exposition ? 
What does it mean to the country that these 
States, so long scourged and paralyzed by slav- 
ery, and a little while ago desolated by war, 
have been able to create this magnificent exhi- 
bition of industrial progress ? 

It means, as it seems to us, very much more 
than some have supposed. It means 
the industrial independence of the 
South. That is afact which the North 
must look squarely in the ‘face. We 
shall not much longer, as we did be- 
fore the Civil War, supply practically 
everything needed by the South in the 
way of manufactured goods. Nor will 
we, now that the South has learned 
to diversify its crops, find there here- 
after the market once enjoyed. But 
the development of the New South 
means more than this. It may mean, 
as to the cotton manufactures, a trans- 
fer of supremacy. It certainly ought 
to mean a cheapening of some forms 
of manufactured products. It means, 
too, a betterment of conditions for the 
great mass of the Southern popula 
tion, and an increase in the national 
wealth measured only by our capac- 
ity of production and ability to com- 
pete in the markets of the world. 

It is well that as a people we should 
take account of the forces which are 
thus transforming the Southern States 
and ushering in a new era of national 
enlargement and achievement. The 
dead past is buried with its dead. We 
front a future full of glorious possibilities. 
There will be, in the days to come, differences 
as to policies, economic and otherwise : the 
spirit of sectionalism may here and there mani 
fest itself in the determination of these policies, 
but the fact remains that the Confederates of 
the ’sixties are loyal Americans in the ‘nineties; 
men who are full of the American spirit, alert 
of purpose, eager to use their opportunities; and 
that out of the ashes of that dream of empire 
which had its fateful wakening at Appomattox 
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they are addressing themselves with master- 
ful energy to the work of givirg this nation, 
industrially, commercially, and politically, its 
rightful and regnant place among the Powers 
of the world. JOHN Y. FOSTER. 


The Austin Regatta. 


THE international rowing regatta which took 
place at Austin, Texas, on the Colorado River, 
early in November, was an event of great in- 
terest. The Englishmen captured everything 
of value in sight. The four-oared race was 
over a three-mile course with turn, for the 
championship of the world and a purse of $1,500, 
The English crew, which won the race in 17 
minutes, 20 
bear, ex-champion of England, W. Barry of 
Cambridge, W. Haines and John Wingate of 
London. The winner of the ladies’ mile-and-a- 
half straight-aw.y single scull race was Miss 


, seconds, consisted of George Bu- 





: 


MISS ROSA MOSENTHEIM. 


Rosa Mosentheim of St. Louis; time, 15 minutes, 
17‘. seconds. 

The double-scull race for the world’s cham- 
pionship and a purse of $1,000 was the event of 
the regatta, and was the greatest race of its 
class in the history of rowing. » Barry and Bu- 
bear won in 17 minutes, 40 seconds, lowering 
The result in 
the four-oared event was a keen disappointment 
to the American sports, as individually the 
American oarsmen were far superior in weight 
and skill to their English opponents. They had 
rowed together but a few times, however, and 
the English crew had rowed together for three 
years past. The work of the American crew 
was terribly ragged, and they were evidently 
outclassed from the start. J. D. WHELPLEY. 


the world’s record by 22 seconds. 


People Talked About. 


-FRANK L. STANTON, the poet of the South, 
has been persuaded by a lecture bureau to go 


x 


She aod ; 
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sympathy with the modern literary spirit, and 

firm believer in the coming industrial su- 
premacy of the New South 

= Readers of ‘The Frisoner of Zenda” who 
flatter themselves that they are familiar with 
some of the local color in that entertaining ro 
mance, will be edified to know that Anthony 
Hope had no particular spot in Europe in view 
when he sketched the scenes of the story. Like- 
wise, he never visited South America, though 
readers of his ‘‘Man of Mark” might think 
otherwise from the descriptions therein. Mr. 
Hawkins journeys but littke out of London, 
where he lives with his father, the vicar of 
St. Bride's, in Fleet Street. His den is a gloomy 
second-story room in an old house in Bucking- 
ham Street. He was beaten for Parliament in 
1802, but notwithstanding that, and his subse- 
quent success in literature, he still aspires to 
become a law-maker. 

The wedding of Miss Vantine to Mr. Gil- 
bert Parker of London will take place in this 
city on the 5th of December. Mr. Parker is one 
of the youngest, best known, most successful, 
and most promising of English novelists, and is 
well acquainted in this part of the world, where 
he has spent several winters and where many of 
his books and stories have been published and 
are much appreciated. His last novel, ** When 
Valmand Came to Pontiac,” has proved to be 
a very successful book. Miss Vantine, who is 
well known to New Yort: society, is a daughter 
of the late A. A. Vantine, who made a very 
large fortune importing Japanese, Chinese, and 
Indian works of art. 

=The Colorado poet, Cy Warman, was living 
quietly in Denver three years ago, earning a 
precarious livelihood as correspondent of several 
New York newspapers. Previoustybhat he was 
a railroad engineer on the Colorado Midland. 
Warman wrote the words of ‘‘ Sweet Marie,” 
and his share of the profits on that famous song 
was sixteen thousand dollars.» Then he came to 
New York, accepted a position. on the staff of 
McClure’s Magazine, and visited Europe for 
that periodical. Now it is announced that the 
Scribners will soon issue a volume of Mr. War- 
man’s sketches of railroad life, embracing both 
prose and verse. 

= The pronounced views of Bishop Doane on 
the excise questiomhaveattracted attention anew 
to his unique personality : He is one of the most 
celebrated of New York’s Episcopal divines, and 
Albany has long been familiar with his shovel 
hat, knee-breeches, and ultra-English tenden- 
cies. There is a story that when he was in Eng- 
land traveling he used to sign himself on the 
hotel registers as *‘ William, Bishop of Albany.” 
Bishop Doane loves well- bred dogs and fast 
horses, and in the pulpit he is a man of consid- 
erable eloquence. His memory of faces and 
names is phenomenal, 

The most notable absentee from the recent 
reunion of Balaklava survivors in London, al- 
ways an important event, was Miss Florence 
Nightingale, who now, at the age of seventy- 
five. is feeble physically, though 
bright and alert. 


mentally 
It is forty-one years since 
she established her heroic colony of nurses, 
nearly a hundred of them in all, at Scutari, an: 
a greater sentimental interest continues to at 
tach to her thay to any other woman in Eng- 
land. ° 





WINNERS IN THE FOUR-OARED RACE AT AUSTIN, TEXAS. 


upon the platform as the reader and interpreter 
of his own poems. Of course he will succeed, 
Mr. Stanton is a hard worker, having charge of 
a special department of the Atlanta Constitu 

tion, to which he contributes daily, and the 
wonder is that he is able to maintain so high a 
standard of excellence in all he does, His poems 
more than those of any other writer have the 
flavor of the Southern soil, and their popularity 
in that section is unbounded, Mr, Stanton is 
a gentleman of great charm of manner, in full 


=Alfred Austin, the prospective poet laureate 
of England, has had a varied and interesting 
career as lawyer, journalist, novelist, and 
magazine editor, but his fame has been very 
faint outside of his native land. His first poem 
was published in 1854, when he was a youth of 
Mr. Austin will be sixty this winter 


His pictures represent him as smoothly shaven, 


nineteen, 


except for a heavy dragoon mustache, but no 
detailed description of his personality has as 
yet come across the water, 
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OUR YOUNGEST LEADING LADY. 


MISS MAUD)" ADAMS, WHO HAS SCORED HER LATEST SUCCESS IN “CHRISTOPHER, JR.”—From a PaHoTro-pRAWING Mapg EXPRESSLY For * LESLIE’s WEEKLY.” 
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Our Youngest 
Leading Lady. 


THE curtain fell upon the last act of ‘* Chris- 
topher, Jr.,” hiding the colorful interior of the 
Indian bungalow, the warm, blue haze seen be- 
yond the big windows, and the figures of the 
reunited lovers. 

What a pretty story had scintillated there in 
a dreamy, opulent setting that might well make 
the cynic in the audience dream of love and 
sich for youth. And what a rare, lovable girl 
Maude Adams had portrayed with delicacy and 
passion, fun and spirit ! 

* A brick !” I heard a man behind me say. 

\ regular brick of a girl—the sort men love. 
The way she tied that chap’s tie and mended 
his coat and sent the other fellow about his 
business—and then the way she let all her heart 
speak in that haunting song of Tosti’s—what a 
brick !” 

Nothing could have been truer. By the sub- 
tlest touches, flashes of unguessed force, bits of 
brilliant comedy, and a delicate, volatile beauty, 
the young, American actress had created an 
ideal girl in the best sense—not saintly, nor 
oversweet, with a penchant for epigramimatic 
moralizing—but just a girl, full of alluring 
perversities ; after all, a *‘ brick” is the very 
word. 

I went to see her behind the scenes. 1t was 
rather a shock to an unprepared imagination to 
find the bungalow vanished quite, the place in 
possession of scene-shifters, the piano, from 


which the sad, languorous notes of Tosti’s 
** Good-bye” had been struck, pushed flat 


against-a painted flap that had only a few 
moments earlier been the impressive, blue at- 
mosphere | nientioned before. 

Would Dora be as changed? Would she be 
something quite different from the fascinating 
contradiction of one afternoon’s acquaintance ¢ 





WAUDE ADAMS AS ‘ NELL,” IN ‘‘ THE LOST 
PARADISE.” 


But she wasn’t. As*Miss Adams came toward 
me under the raw gaslight, she was in manner, 
sinile and style the girl of the play, save that 
Indian mull was replaced by a walking-gown 
suitable for cold weather. Even the easy, 
swinging step was the same. And, by the way, 
one of the best and strongest points about 
Maude Adams is her way of moving about the 
stage. 

She enters a room and leaves it—naturally ; 
no pausing in the stereotyped way on the thresh- 
old with a backward glance before an ‘‘ exit,” 
no effective ‘*entrance” in a manner to insin- 
uate the appropriateness of slow music, She 
comes in and goes out just as any graceful Miss 
Jones or Robinson in real life might do. Often 
her words as she disappears.are spoken with her 
face completely from the audience, and in em- 
phasizing some word, without turning to extend 
a hand or fling up her head, she gives an im- 
petuous, backward notion with her arm. 

In appearance and dress she might stand as a 
type of the well-bred American girl—da‘uty of 
feature, pale, with composed, direct, unchalleng- 
ing eyes, clear blue and wide apart ; her figure 
is all supple slenderness and grace, head superb- 
ly poised, and she is no more able to keep gentle 
self-reliance from speaking in every look and 
tone than a Spaniard can quench the melan- 
choly in his eyes. 

She is sensibly fashionable, and has the well- 
groomed touch which long and profitable sub- 
jection to the labors of a good maid alone can 
give a woman—the complete daintiness more 
insinuated than displayed by the sheen of the 
bauded hair, the correctness in every detail of 
dress, from whisper of hidden silk to the glisten 
on a little boot. 

**Come into my room and we'll have ~ chat,” 
she said, and soon we were seated in a room ime 
possible not to grow confidential in—it was so 
very small. 

It was a very fastidiously - arranged little 
place, though less confessedly theatrical than 
any dressing-room I had ever seen, Stage cos- 
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metics were hidden in silver boxes—vyou couid 
scarcely believe they were really there ; the 
stage gowns were curtained discreetly some 


and the big bunch of long -stemmed 


daisies Dora the 
white chiffon of her ball-gown made a snowy, 


where, 
carries in her arms against 
yellow-dotted curtain for the marble basin they 
drooped languidly over. 

‘You want me to talk of myself ?” 

“If you will.” 

* How very trying,”—with a puzzled, pretty 
* It’s like asking a person to be witty, 
Let 
* and she dropped her 


smile. 
or to smile, when they have a toothache 
me see—what shall I say / 
hands in real perplexity. 

‘Well, to begin, ’ve made up my mind you 
are an American girl. Aren't you ?” 
* Oh, yes. Iwas born in Salt Lake City in 
1872.” 

‘** Were you stage-struck very early 

‘Well. really, it was always a foregone con 
that My 
mother, whose stage name is Adams, was lead 


clusion I should go upon the stage. 
ing woman of a stock company in the principal 
theatre of Salt Lake City. My father’s name 
was Kiskadden.” 

*Aren’t you very happy, having made such 
a success so young ?” 

At the question a flicker of sadness came into 
Miss Adams’s frank, 
more expressive of a thoughtful nature than 


intensely earnest eyes, 
the weightiest words. 

“Should I be?’ she questioned, softly, as if 
addressing herself. ‘* Is it always well, do you 
think ? 
thing gives one such a tremendous burden to 
sustain. You must falter nor 
may not dream. The public, so kind to success, 
is intolerant when disappointed. Isn't 
Having once achieved approval to a happy de 


It seems to me early success in any 


not rest ; you 


it so? 


grec, you must be continually reaching beyond 
the best you have done.” 

‘But to an ambitious heart this is delight 
ful.” 

** So it is” 
acute note in it 
self did not creep in that sometime, somehow, 


—and the contralto voice had a rich, 
“if only the little fear of one’s 


a false note might be struck and discord be the 
result.” 

** Don’t you think this little fear may be the 
chief ingredient in greatness ¢”’ 

** Yes, that is true. 
is thesurest weapon against achievement. Don’t 
fancy, from what I say, I consider I have ac 
complished much,” Miss Adams interposed, das 


I suppose self-satisfaction 


tily, her eyes glowing. ‘* I have been so fortu- 
nate, have had such generous praise for what | 
have done—but what 
I want to fulfill, and how I mean to work !” 


Her whole attitude was eloquent of strenuous 


tremendous possibilities 


purpose. 
** You like the part of Dora, don’t you ?” 
“Oh, very much. I almost -feared onte I 

would be impossible in comedy, I played so 


Oh, I was so tired cry- 
Yes, I love 
There is such a gamut of emotions 


many tearful heroines. 
ing, and I longed to try to sparkle. ' 
this part. 
from grave to gay in 
she makes to herself of her love for Christopher 


it, from the confession 


to the broad comedy of the situation where she 
has to feign hysteria, seize G/ibb by the arm 
and cry: ‘ Were you ever in Trinidad ?” 

** This play gives you a chance to wear pretty 


5] 


clothes, too.’ 





MAUDE ADAMS AS ‘' DOT,” IN ‘‘ THE MIDNIGHT 
BELL.” 


**T don’t care a pin about pretty clothes ! 
the impetuous interruption. ‘‘ | mean they don’t 
enhance the value of a part to me at all. In 
deed, 'd rather appear in rags. I did once, as 
Nell, in ‘ The Lost Paradise.’ I liked myself as 
that forlorn, consumptive little bread-earner. 1 
seemed to get thousands of miles away from my 
own personality then—lL was so uninterestingly 
comfortable and well-fed, you see. 

‘* What part do you long some day to play / 
You must have one. Every actress does.” 

“Then I am an exception, I have never 


>was 


” 
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T would 


and she hesi- 


owed to myself that one day bea 
Juliet ora Lady Macheth—still” 
tated, a laugh breaking over her face—** I must 
be perfectly Gruthful and confess to a longing 
which fulfills the old line, * The hills are green 
that are faraway.’ | havea dormant longing 
to play something tragic—something with—er 
daggers in it, vou know,” and she made an 
thrust with her little fist at the air ; 


want 


ineffectual 
‘something fierce—with daggers—yes, | 
to play that sometime.” 

* You love being an actress, [ suppose 7” 

**T do love it. Llove the work. It is what I 
was meant to be, Lam sure, for T cannot. fancy 
myself following another profession.” 

There was an interesting professional history 
in the sound of the names of the plays which 
left her lips when I asked her what parts she 
had played in. New- Yorkers remember her 
wellas Dot in‘ The Midnight Bell ’—the part 
of a school girl, played by one Who was scarce- 
ly more in looks and age, 

Since then she has created the parts of Hran- 
geline in ** All the Comforts of Home,” Dora in 
‘* Men Dora 
Vell in ** The Lost Paradise,” Suzanne in ** The 
Masked Ball,” Miriam in ** The Butterflies,” 
Jessie Keber in * The Bauble Shop,” Marion in 


and Women,” in ** Diplomacy,” 


** That Imprudent Young’ Couple.” 

Besides these she has played in some one-act 
plays for benefits—‘* A Pair of Lunatics,” 
‘** Chums,” **‘ Sweet Will.” and Lady Vavir in 
Gilbert’s ** 


As Suzanne in 


sroken Hearts.” 

** The Masked Ball” she made 
her fivst emphatic success ; it was not an easy 
part 
dent 
ing intoxication, without giving it more than a 
Yet a many-minded 
decided 


not easy in the most conspicuous inci 
to show a young Frenchwoman pretend- 


suggestion of coarseness. 
pubjic, 
that, while the portrayal was realistic, there 


metropolitan, sophisticated, 
was nothing in it to offend ; rather it was pa 
thetic as the ruse of an unhappy wife to punish 
au unreasonable husband. 

In many ways Miss Adams suggests Ellen 
Terry: they are both buoyant, spiritual, force 
ful as light is forceful, nothing robust in accent, 
glance, expression, yet their fragility embalm- 
ing a heart-stirring strength. 

As I said good-bye to her at the stage-ioor 
she reminded me of a story I had heard a tray- 
eler tell. 
rica whose petals are as bodiless as cobwebs. 


He had chanced upon a flower in Af- 


but the fine, glistening fibres which run through 
the® moonlight texture are as strong as fish- 
hooks, and with the force of iron weld the blos- 


som to the stem. KATE JORDAN. 


The First Week 
of Grand Opera. 


THE season of grand opera in New York 
opened on the 18th instant with peculiar ¢c/af. 
There was not only a great audience, but in 
tense enthusiasm, awakened by the admirable 
‘Romeo et Julictte.” There 
Madame 


performance of 
artists in the cast, 
Juliette, being the most 
Madame Saville is an 
lost 

She made a charm- 


three 
Frances Saville, as 


were new 


prominent. American 
by birth, 
heartiness on that account. 
ing Julie the , and it is quite safe to predict that 


and her welcome nothing of 


her popularity will increase with our opera-go- 
ers during her stay in New York, which, it is 
understood, will be comparatively brief, as she 
is engaged to sing at the Opera Comique, Paris, 
in March next. It is almost needless to say 
that Jean de Reszké sang the part of Romeo as 
only a great artist can sing it ; and the same is 
true of Edouard de Reszkeé as the Friar. 

The welcome to Madame Calve, as Carmen, 
week, 


at the second performance of the was 


such as might have been expected from this 
great artiste—enthusiastic in the last degree. 


Madame Calvé is the same fascinating cigar 
ette girl who won the hearts of Don Jos“, Es 
camillo, and her audience two years ago, and 


her voice is more beautiful than ever. Madame 
is accompanied on this American en 
Guy d’Hardelot (Mrs. Rhodes), 


an Englishwoman who has written some charm- 


Calvec 
gagement by 
ing songs, and it is said that Madame Calvé 
will give some song recitals of this clever wo 
man’s compositions. At this second perform 
ance Monsieur Lubert, from the Opera in Paris, 
was very well received. It is no easy matter 
for a tenor to sing the part of Don José suc- 
cessfully the ad- 
mirers of Jean de teszke, and Monsieur Lubert 


or,- rather, acceptably—to 


has every reason to be encouraged with the im- 
pression he made in that ré/e, 

The other artist upon whom much interest 
Maurel 
his appearance was decidedly pictur 


was centred was Monsieur as Esca 
millo Z 
esque, and in the final duet with Carmen his 
artistic nature revealed itself fully. Monsieur 
Maurel is to give a number of song recitals at 
Chickering Hall during the season. 

At the performance of ** Lohengrin,” on a 
subsequent cvening:, the two important events 
were the reappearance of Madame Nordica as 


disu—whose lovely impersonation of this char- 
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and of 


acter last season has not been forgotten 


Herr Anton Seidl as conductor. Madame Nor- 
dica’s Elsa alone would have made her the 
favorite she is without anything else. This 


season the entire musical public of New York 
is on the qui vive for the first performance of 
Wagner’s ‘ Tristan and Isolde” in German, 
with Jean de Reszké and Madame Nordica in 
the title Reszké as 
Varke, 


Kaschmann as Aurvenal, Anton Seidl as con- 


Edouard de King 


voles, 


Marie Brema as Brangane, and Signor 





AS ** ELSA.” 


NORDICA 


MADAME 
ductor. Madame Nordica has been stadying 
the part of /so/de with Frau Cosima Wagner, 
Elsa, 


her singing of which a few seasons ago at Bay- 


with whom she also studied the r6/e of 


reuth placed her among the first of the Wagne 
rian sopranos. Madame Nordica has studied the 
German language in order to sing the ré/es in 
the original, and the work has been doubly trvy- 
ing in the part of “isa, as it had first been 
studied in the Italian language. 

Amoung the new singers this season is Miss 
Sophie Traubmann, who has been rehearsing 
the part of Vichaela in ** Carmen.” Miss Traub- 
mann will be remembered as having appeared 
here during the last German opera season as 
one of the Rhine daughters, both in the ‘* Rhein- 
gold” and the ‘** Gétterdiimmerung,” as well as 
singing the ‘** bird” music in ** Siegfried.”’ Miss 
Traubmann is an American girl. 

Mme. Helena von Januschowsky, in private 
life Mrs. Adolph Neuendorff, is an example of 
what perseverance and high purpose can do. 
Madame Januschowsky began her musical ca 
reer by singing comic operas both in English 
and German. Hers was the first representa 
tion of the rd/e of in the ** Caval 
leria Rusticana” in this city, when that opera 


Santuzza 
was given at Amberg’s Theatre some three 
years ago in German. Since that time Madame 
Januschowsky has been singing Wagner 70/es 
in the Vienna Imperial Opera House. 

Mile. Marie Brema, who sang with the Dam- 
rosch company last season, is a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera-house Company this year. 

In January next Madame Melba rejoins the 
opera company, but her stay may possibly not 
be a very long one, as she is to sing Manon at 
the Opera Comique in Paris next May, and will 
sing in London for the season of Juneand July 


A Comedy Pantomime. 


THE pantomime with the lively Pierrot as the 
central figure has long been firmly fixed in the 
favor of the French. There have been efforts 
to popularize this form of entertainment in 
Daly’s 


America, and a 


Theatre in New York, a French company gave 


year or so ago, at 
one of the most artistic performances of this 
kind ever seen any where, Persons of quick, 
subtle, and refined imagination enjoyed this per 
formance immensely, but it was too quiet, too 
the Now 
there is another effort at the same theatre and 


illusive, for average theatre-goer, 
in the same direction, but this time the familiar 
subject of Pygmalion has been chosen for the 
comedy, and May takes 
that part as well as that of the devil-may-care 
Pierrot. 


Mademoiselle Jane 
She is graceful, she is merry, she is 
refined ; but the same causes which prevented 
the venture in this direction from 
achieving popular success have prevailed in 
this instance. In each audience, however, there 
has always been an appreciative minority which 
has applauded the silent actress abundantly. 
It is likely that the French pantomime can only 


former 


win a place in this country by being given in 
that is, in one-act sketches, 
Pantoimimic artists as skillful and accomplished 
as Mademoiselle May could not fail in short 
in thor- 
oughly pleasing any American audience, pro- 
vided always the audience was so instructed 
by the programme that there could be little 
doubt of what was being represented, 


small installments 


pieces—say of half an hour’s duration 
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A Chat with 
‘¢+John Oliver Hobbes.’’ 


I KNOCKED twice at the door of Mrs. Craigie’s 
apartments in the Waldorf before I heard a very 
soft, low voice bid me enter. A rather fragile 
woman rose from an arm-chair, and the same 


I took 


the friendly hand which was held out to me, 


soft voice said: ‘*l am Mrs. Craigie.” 
and then ‘ John Oliver Hobbes” presented me 
to her aunt, Mrs. Clarke, by whom she is com 
panioned, and who was present throughout the 
interview. 

The famous author is somewhat under ‘the 
average height, and her physique is the reverse 
of robust. She is white-throated and delicate 
handed, Some deep-red roses stood in vases 
about the room, and there were paler ones in 
Mis. Craigie’s cheeks ; her skin is clear, her 
coloring exquisite. The expression of her face 
‘immutable as the sea ”-—indicates a tremulous 
sensibility. Her entire manner, which has the 


charm of perfect spontaneity, is that of a 
woman Whom adulation has left unspoiled. She 
is reposeful to a degree, and rarely emphasizes 
a word with a gesture. This repose is typical 
of her mental attitude, which is eminently calm 
and sane. Being but a brutal man, I shall not 
attempt to follow precedeat by describing the 


gown which Mrs. Craigie wore; but this 1 





LESLIE'S 


Tolstoi, [b- 
have the ear of Europe to-day 


* Zangwill says that three men 
sen, and Zola 
that is, as teachers. Do you agree with him ¢” 

*Tbeg Mr. Zangwill’s pardon, but I do not 
consider Zola a teacher at all—simply a story- 
teller Why? 
Because, while his details are true to life, the de 
velopment of the characters is not. He tells you 
how they sit down or walk 


1 do not consider him a realist. 


what his people do 
or eat, and sometimes what they feel, but nerer 
what they think. They have sensations, that is 
all. There is no psychology in Zola. Nor do I 
rank Tolstoi as a teacher—at least, when he 
tried to teach no one would listen to him.” 

I think it is George Meredith 
has said that the novelist of the future will dis- 


** Some one 


pense with descriptions ; that the whole thing 
will be done in dialogue. What say you ?” 
‘You never could have a dialogue novel ! 
People don’t even read the magnificent dia 
they find them tiresome. 


logues in Moliére ; 
No, no ; I think there will be not more, but less 
dialogue in the novel of the twentieth cent- 
ary.” 

**Do you think that London offers a better 
market for the 
York ?” 

**To my mind there is no choice.” 

** Have you much work under way ?” 


novelist’s wares than New 


‘Enough to keep me busy for the next four 


years.” 


“Books and 
plays ¢” 

‘** Books and plays. 
My next work will be 
a play.” 

‘**A serious play, 
may IT ask ¢” 

“Oh, yes: a trag- 
edy —an_ historical 
tragedy, mark -you” 

-and Mrs. Craigie 
siniled as one who 
says, ** Now, I know 
you are laughing at 
me.” 

When I ventured 
to tell her that some- 
how I could not 
fancy so young and 
charming a woman 
writing an_ histori- 
cal tragedy, Mrs. 
Craigie smiled again, 
but in a_ different 
way, and the * nat- 
ural ruby of her 
cheek ” deepened vis- 
ibly. 

‘*For whom are 
you writing this 
tragedy ¢” 

* Ah, that is a se- 
cret !” 

“You are an 
American, are you 
not, Mrs. Craigie ¢ 

** Yes, and so were 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES (MRS. CRAIGIE), my ancestors for 


Author of ‘* The Gods, Some Mortals, and 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, My 


know, that it was as though one of those bright 
dreams that come in the dozy morning hours 
had been made real in the sheen of silk and the 
flutter of laces, 

‘Let us begin at the beginning,” I said. 
“Why did you adopt the pen-name of John 
Oliver Hobbes 7” 

‘In one of my earlier stories I called my 
hero Hobbes, I did this because I was ultra 
sentimental, and somehow * Hobbes’ seemed to 
throw cold water on that feeling. Then I took 
Hobbes for a pen-name, and for two years 
managed to hide behind it—I was thought to 
be a man—and—well, they found me out at last 
Really, I grieved over this, because I like im 
personal work. If a woman writes she is 
thought to be writing about herself ; when a 
nan Writes it is different. | want to say here 
that my writings are absolutely impersonal.” 
There was just a tinge of bitterness in Mrs, 
Craigie’s voice 

Were you successful at the outset of your 
career ¢ 

*Extraordinarily so. I got a number of 
favorable notices —one from T. P. O’Connor 
among others—and the Scofsman and Times 
vave me great praise.” 

‘What do you consider the novelist’s best 
subject 

* There is no * best’ subject. Every human 
emotion is interesting if you only write about 
it inan interesting way. Beyond a doubt, how 
ever, the marriage question is being overdone, 
| regard Thomas Hardy's latest book, ‘ Jude, 
the Obscure,’ as the finest thing he has written. 
It is simply Titanic, It is the ‘last word’ on 
the marriage question. By the way, what is 
spoken of as being new with Ibsen was done by 
Hardy long ago. Read ‘ The Return of the 
Native,’ and see if you don’t agree with me, 
Poor Tess might have been drawn by Ibsen— 
she is one of his women.” 


Lord Wickenham.” several generations. 
great 


grandfather 


-great- 
found- 
ed the Auburn seminary for Presbyterian min- 
isters. I imyself am a Roman Catholic.” 
‘One last question,” I said, as I rose to go, 
“and that a time-hallowed one. Who is your 
favorite novelist ? 
And what was the answer of this fine flower 
of nineteenth-century civilization ¢ 
Why, ** Homer.” ROBERT STODART. 
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Se 
Yale 20, Princeton Io. 


\ 
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IR APHLETICS 


YALE, by defeating Princeton decisively, and 
Harvard, whom the latter defeated, having 
practically outplayed the University of Penn 
sylvania team, although the latter won by the 
Lare margin of three points, is the undisputed 
champion of 1805 

Princeton lost the game because her men 
were not so skilled in the science of a kicking 
game, and she possessed no particular star like 
Thorne of Yale. 
commendable one all through. It was their 


Her game, however, was a 


misfortune to have to meet a better team. 

From the call of play in the beginuing. to the 
close of the second half, the game abounded in 
soul-stirring plays, and because the play was 
so open, because the ball was to be seen sailing 
majestically in the air every now and then, 
because half-backs ran alone and not concealed 
by a lot of irterfering players, the forty thou 
sand odd pe.son’ who viewed the game were 
pleased, nay, more than pleased—simply into «1 
cated with delight. These are no idle words. 
The fact is, in a nutshell, the game was played 
as it should be played, and that is all that is 
necessary to arouse any one; for, constituted as 


WEFRKLY. 


it is, it requires the punt and the drop, the open 
play, the free running, to display its beauties 
We have only to turn back to last year and the 
two or three preceding years to remember how 
disagreeably the tangled masses of players af- 
fected us. Thorne, Fincke, Murphy, Jerrems, 
and Bass were most noticeable in the play of the 
Yale team, and the former simply covered him 
self with glory by some excellent kicking, 
perb tackling, and brilliant running. One run 
in particular which netted him a touchdown 
was made through the entire Princeton team. 
His path of some forty-five yards might be de- 
scribed as a zigzag flash of lightning. Thorne, 
by his great play, easily won the laurel wreath 
of all the players of the year, and according to 
experts he stands as the best all-round half-back 
ever tostand behind a Yale line. Fincke, the 
best quarter of the year, was most noticeable in 


su 


back field in the catching of punts. 


WHAT THE FoOoT-BALL SEASON JusT Past 
TEACHES Us. 

The grand and pleasing game to which Yale 
and Princeton treated their myriads of patrons 
cannot fail to do much to atone for the past, 
which has been so replete with aggravating sit 
uations, as squabbles between teams, discour- 
teous acts in arbitrarily canceling games, failure 
to play as agreed, and the general mess over 
playing-rules. When, however. the excitement 
of this last game wears away, and we turn 
back in calm review of the season’s play, we 
cannot fail to note the signs of much danger to 
the well-being of the game, unless the future is 
made to tell a far different story. 

To my mind the most far-reaching move- 
ment, and one which would be productive of 
the most good, would be a meeting of all the 
prominent foot-ball representatives of at least 
six of the colleges who have had teams of the 
most prominence in the field the past season, 
with two objects in view. First, to appoint a 
rules committee which shall have power to for 
mulate a standard playing-code which, unlike 
the present rules, shall be so clear, intelligent, 
and complete that a school-boy may interpret 
them, and officials may never have grounds for 
indecision in ruling upon any play possible to 
take place on the gridiron. 

Secondly, to bring about the establishment 
of an intercollegiate foot-ball association com- 
posed of not less than four, and possibly as 
many as six teams, which shall play for the 
championship. 

I firmly believe that if such an event should 
come to pass the popularity of the game would 
be vastly increased, and the at present luke- 
warm feelings of many would be increased in 
temperature to fever heat. Of course there 
would be many details connected with the 
proper formation of a new asst wiation, and not 
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the least of these would be the defining of eligi- 
bility of players, and then making it so that the 
amateur rule could neither be broken nor be- 
come the subject of dispute. 


THE NEW York A. C. TaKEs IssuE 
AGAINST THE A. A, U 

In 1887 and 1888 the New York Athletic Club 
and the now defunct Manhattan Athletic Club, 
which was then the main-stay of the National 
Association of Amateur Athletes of America, 
popularly known as the ‘‘ Four A’s,” engaged in 
a bitter war for supremacy in athletic super- 
vision. 

Both wanted to rule, but both could not rule, 
and it was war to the knife. Each refused to 
recognize the rules of the other, and while a 
New York athlete was repudiated by the Man 
hattans, the reverse ruled when a Manhattan 
athlete was in question. 

While the Manhattan Athletic Club fought to 
uphold the ‘‘ Four A’s,” the New Yorks pushed 
steadily to the fore the Amateur Athletic Union, 
which they had organized, and which indeed 
was the direct cause for precipitating the fight. 

Finally the New York Athletic Club, at the 
time an organization growing in power daily, 
won the fight, and from the dying tracks of the 
National Association the Manhattan Athletic 
Club men flocked to the protecting wing of the 
Amateur Athletic Union. 

To-day history repeats itself, for the New 
York Athletic Club, having become dissatisfied 
with the management of the union, and finally 
aroused to action by a quarrel over the-repre- 
sentation, have withdrawn, with the intention, 
it is believed, of starting a movement which 
shall either result in a new organization for the 
government of amateur athletics, or a complete 
overhauling of the Amateur Athletic Union 

The New York Athleti¢ Club to day stands 
as the most powerful athletic organization of 
the country, and that they will win in their 
fight with the Amateur Athletic Union as they 
did with the Manhattan Athletic Club, no one 
doubts. 

But before the fight ends much good may 
come to amateur sport. The subject of pro- 
fessionalism in the amateur ranks is bound to 


(Continued on page 370.) 


Do You Have Asthma? 


Ir you do you will be glad to hear that the 
Kola plant, found on the Congo River, West 
Africa, is reported a positive cure for the 
disease. The Kola Importing Company, 1164 
Broadway, New York, have such faith in this 
new discovery, that they are sending out free 
by mail, large trial cases of Kola Compound to 
all sufferers from Asthma who send their name 
and address on a postal-card. Write to them. * 





Valkyrtes 


On the Yacht Race. 


The Valkyrie has sailed o'er the waters, and failed, 


And the sportsmen and crews all the errors bewailed, 


The Defender has gained the proud goblet of gold, 


While Vinolia has long held the medal. 


As Defender now holds the famed goblet of gold, 


So Vin 


Toilet Vinolia Soap 


35 cents 


ia will long hold the medal. 


Floral Vinolia Soap, 


20 cents. -C. N. CRITTENTON CO., 


1] 


s Fulton St., New York, 


Highest of all in Leavening Strength.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 





oval 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 
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THE MANUFACTURES BUILDING. 














.PICKANINNIES OF THE OLD PLANTATION CABIN 
ON THE MIDWAY, 





THE ** MIDWAY.” 
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“HE WOMAN’S BUILDING. “STREETS OF CAIRO” ON THE MIDWAY. 


THE COTTON STATES AND INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION AT ATLANTA. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY B, A, ATWaTER.—{SEE Pace 363.) 
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A FOOT-MOTOR SCREW BOAT, RECENTLY INVENTED IN GERMANY. 
lllustrirte Zeitung. 





























EMBARKATION AT MONTEVIDEO OF SPANISH VOLUNTEERS FOR CUBA. A FUNERAL IN THE ISLAND OF CORSICA. 
La Ilustracion Espanola y Americana. Illustrirte Zeitung. 








INTERIOR OF PARIS TRAMWAY AMBULANCE, 








THE ’CYCLE IN ENGLAND—A REUNION AT BATTERSEA PARK, LONDON.—Le Monde Illustré. 
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EXTERIOR OF A TRAMWAY AMBULANCE IN USE IN PARIS, THE FAMOUS DINING-TABLE OF LONDON ‘‘ PUNCH,” AT WHICH THE POLICY OF THE 
L’ Illustration, PAPER IS SETTLED WEEKLY.—London Graphic. 


BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS. 








Amateur Athletics. | 


(Continued from page 367.) 
receive of 
iron-clad rules may be formulated to purify a 


no end attention, and ultimately 
situation which is acknowledged sadly in need 
of such. Already charges 
against certain members of the New York Ath- 
letic Club team defeated the 
Athletic Club team, and a host of charges from 


have been made 


which London 


every quarter is expected to fall in every di 
rection. When tnaesmoke of action clears away, 
and the clouds permit the glad and pure sun 
shine, the field of amateur sport may take on a 
rosy hue. At least we all 
hope so, 


o | 


more dignified and 


AN ART-GALLERY OF GLASS 


OLD MASTERS REPRODUCED ON CRYSTAI 
AND INTERESTING PROCESS. 


BY A NEw 


DIAPHANOUS pictures are not new to this country 
The really artistic and beautiful creations which 
have been brought over from Germany by the 
Grimme & Hempel Company threaten to usurp the 
old window-sill favorite. These transparencies are 
an invention of the fatherland, and, like most of its 
inventions, they are thoroughly beautiful and ar 
tistic. 

By a process known only to the firm, paintings 
and portraits are transferred to glass and repro- 
duced with ali the delicate blending of colors. The 
picture is burned into the crystal, and becomes part 
ofit. Itis preserved by a double layer of glass. and 
its beauty cannot be destroyed. The firm, believing 
that there was a field for its wares in this country, 
has recently established a small factory here, and 
has opened a show-room at No. 905 Broadway. It is 
really an art-gallery in glass, many of the most fa- 
mous specimens of Old-World masters beiug repro- 
duced in miniature on glass canvases. 

The firm has an established reputation abroad, 
and its handiwork is to be seen in many famous 
cathedrals and houses. 


Ir your complaint is want of appetite, try a wine 
glass of Angostura Bitters before meals. 





AUTUMN LEAVES. 


THERE is no time in the year when the mountain, 
valley, and lake scenery is so entrancing as it is in 
the autumn. 

The picturesque Lehigh Valley Railroad has no 
superior in the varied grandeur of the scenery along 
its lines. 

Comfortable and commodious parlor- and sleep 
ing-cars and day coaches are run on all through 
trains between New York, Philadelphia, and Chi 
cago via Niagara Falls. 

Send four cents in stamps to Charles S. Lee, 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, for illus 


trated pamphilets describing this route. 
| 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem 
edy for diarrluea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Tue superior excellence of the Sohmer Piano is to 
be found in its volume, purity and richness of tone, 
and solidity of construction. The Bijou Parlor Grand 
is a marvel of mechanical and artistic skill 


EVOLUTION OF RATI.ROADING. 
Ir leads the world of travel in all things— 
In comfort, safety, luxury, and speed; 
It introduced block signals, and all else 
Tending to give, with safety, quickest time; 
The vestibule, electric lighting. bathe. 
Ladies’ maids, barbers, stock reports, buffets 
Typewriters, dining, and observation cars— 
In short, ** The Pennsylvania Limited.” 
It gives to all desiring privacy. 
Compartment cars equipped par excellence, 
It is the shortest, quickest. best of 1ines 
From North and East to South and \\ est, 
Hours from New York to Chicago, 23; 
Cincinnati, 21; St. Louis, 29. 
Others may emnlate, but equal, none, 
THE STANDARD RAILROAD OF AMERICA 





Every Man Should Read This. 


{Fr any young, old or middle-aged man, suffering 
from nervous debility. lack of vigor. or weakness 
from errors or excesses. will inclose stamp to me, I 
will send him the prescription of a genuine. certain 
cure. free of cost, no humbug, no deception. It is 
cheap, simple and perfectly safe and harmless. [ will 
send you the correct prescription, and you can buy | 
the remedy of me or prepare it yourself. just as you | 
choose. The prescription I send free, just as I agree 
to do. Address E. H. Hunegrrorp, Box A. 28), | 
Albion, Michigan. 





From Maker to Wearer. 


The | 


Regal’s 
Latest. 


Full Calf Lined, 
English Toe, 
Heavy double 
extension sole, 
sewed with Irish 
linen cord. 


$3.50 


Sena stamp for Catalogue AL.C.Bliss & Co. 






STORES: 1co Summer St., Boston ; «15 and 117 
Nassau St.. New York ; 1347 Broadway, New 
York ; 291 Broadway, New York: 357 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn; 1305 F St., N. W., Washington ; 
69 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg. Pa.; 78 Dorrance St., 
Providence : 219 E. Baltimore St., Baltimure ; 
s19 North Main St., Brockton; Dearborn 
St., and cor. Dearborn and Washington Sts., 
Chicago. 


Factory, Brockton, Mass. 
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THE SEGRET 


OF A | 


BEAUTIFUL 
SKIN 


1S FOUND IN 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Sold throughout the world, and especially by English and 
American chemists tn all the principal cities. British depot: 
F. Newsery & Sovs. 1, King Edward-st., London. PoTTes 
Davo anv Cuem. Corr., Sule Props., Boston, U.S. A. 


000 


There’s something 
about this soap that 
the user to 


CONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOAP 
virtues. (Persian Healing) 
Delizghttiul the Oo 
every day toilet and 
bath. 






ONIC 


A CONCENTRATED 
Liquid EXTRACT oF 











SUBSTITUTE 
FoR SoLip , 













FOR CONVALESCENTS, NURSING MOTHERS 
Q) AND THOSE SUFFERING FROM INSOMNIA,’ 
DYSPEPSIA ete. RECOMMENDED 6 ||| 
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PRESCRIBED BY ALL LEADING PHYSICIANS: 
/'5,EBMANN'S SON'S BREWING G-HyooKwnNY Y 
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THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. —See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
Wrapper, 


The Perfection of 


Chewing Gum 

And a Delicious Bemedy for 
Indigestionand Sea Sickness. 
Sen: 5e. for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co. 

110 ako St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of 

Pepsin Chewing Cum. 


IBOKER’S BITTERS 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC ACAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
Liauor Dealers and Druggistse 


VIN 
MARIAN 


(MARIANI WINE) 
THE IDEAL FRENCE TONIC. 


“Vin Mariani is an exqui- 
site wine, a delicious remedy— 
pleasant to the taste and bene- 
ficial to the entire system.” 


COQUELIN. 


Ar Deveatsts & Fancy Grocers. 
Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 
of Celebrities. 

MARIANI & CO. 


levard Haussmaun, 52 West lith St., New Yoram, 
239 Oxford Street. 


for 


Sold by druggists. 
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Frederick J. Lewis & Company, 
STOCK BROKERS, 


Astor Place, New YorkK 











744 Broapway, Corner of 


Orders for securities executed for investment or 
on margin, at the New York Stock, Produce, and 
Cotton Exchanges, and the Chicago Board of Trade. 

A general brokerage business transacted 


Correspondence or a personal interview invited. 








Daily market report on application 
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Avorn Surstrrrtions. 
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home than is served over any bar in the World. 


HE CLUB = 
I AG: LS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pure and well matured liquors 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served over any bar in the world, Being 
compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 


made of the same material and propor 
tions, the be 
better, 

Try our YORK Cocktail—made without 
wy sweetuing—dry and delicious, 

For sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal railroads of the U. 8. 

AVOID IMITATIONS. 

For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers, 


7 G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Solo Props,, 
39 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Conn, 20 Piccadilly, W, London, Eng. 


one which is aged must 





DOES 
ANYTHING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC— 


tm Pocket 
Kodak. 


Pocket Kodak, loaded for 12 pictures, 114x2in. $5.00 
Developing and Printing Outfit, = - 1.50 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
nple phot ROCHESTER. N.Y. 





zd booklet 
for t 2-cent stamp 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPSS COCOA 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


“Byathorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 


| by acareful application of the fine properties of well- 


selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast 
and supper a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle mal 
adies are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a slp md nourished frame.”’— Civil Service 
Gazette. “Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus : 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homceopathic Chem: 
ists, London, England. 





A record of over half a century is a 
guarantee that cannot be questioned. 
Every arcicle used in 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


may be obtained from us. 


CAMERAS 


in every style, at all prices 
FREE. 


‘*Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin,” per year, $2. 
“The International Annual for 1895,” 


6.& HT. ANTHONY & (0, PONE COR 


“BELLE OF NELSON.’ 


Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue 
mailed FREE on application. 


75 cents 





Used in 


_The whiskey that made Kentucky famous. 
United States government hospitals attera thorough 
chemical analysis, and pronounced to be the purest 


and finest whiskey inthe world. Distilled and bottled 
by the Belle of Nelson Distillery Co., Louisville, Ky. 

For saie in cases, containing twelve bottles, or by 
the barrel. Address ACKER, MERRALL & Convit, New 
York, N. Y., or 


Belle of Nelson Distillery Co., 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 
Largest establishment in the world forthe treat 
SPR mient of SKIN, SCALP, AND NERVES. Jolin H. 
Y¥ Woodbury, Dermatologist, 1227 W. 42d St., N.Y. 
— City, inventor of Wooppnury’s FaciaL Soap. 
Send 10c. for sample and 150-page book on Dermatology. 


LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM, Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement 


BUY-CYCLES 
Pistols, Sporting (ioods, Fishing 
Tackle, cheaper than elsewhere. 
Send 2c. for page cataiogue 


Top Snap 

Extension Rib 

DOUBLE 

Breech $7.50 POWELL & CLEMENT CO. 
Loader —_ 166 Main St,Cincinnati,O, 


HOW TO MAKE 
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women 
with fair 









givea full 


faces are des riptien 
deficient in inanadver- 
bauty ow- i + 7 n ae 
me te ant Fe pt a ad a 
veloped heures, descr iptive ite 
flat busts, et cular, with testt- 


which can be reme- Monials, wil be sent 
died by the use of seal-d, by return mail. 


ADIPO-MALENE. 
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/ “Ball=-Bearing” 
Bicycle Shoe 


‘“‘FITS AND FEELS LIKE A GLOVE”’ 
Seamless at sides. Flexible corru 
gated soles. Vratt Lace Fasteners. Men's 
—Ladies’—all sizes- all widths. Black 
$ .00; Tan $3.50. Sold by all Shoe ° = #3 
anu Sporting Goods dealers This Trade- Marke on Heel * 


If your dealer has none in stock, a pair 3 
will he sent prepaid on receipt of price. Boonlet ¥ 
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Ey, | LADIES’ TAILOR AND HaBIT Fibre Chamois. 2 € 
= MAKER. 18 WEST 77th ST., /3/ 
}3 210 FIFTH Ave., New YorK Messrs, Ri dfern, NEW YORK, August 14, 1895. y 
Sp fi Avenue D>s ©) 
oS —o : . . Le : ® 
we tmerican Fibre ¢ is Co, GENTLEMEN:~ Kindly make up for me the gown I se- be 
a { j l a le ted vesterday, using as vou sugyested the Fibre 
‘S, GENTLEMEN Win adietine Chamois in the waist for warmth, « the skirt and = 
4 a letter reccived a few days Sleeves to give them that very stvlish and bouffant ef- SS 
=/ rem Miss Lillian Rus- 2 Sige that the moreen petticoat does not give half = € . Ke 
= il ch we think, may be the stvle that the venuine Fibre Chamois does. So = fee © ee, 
3 oi ae to you naturallv use nothing but the genuine goods. The imi- =e @y 85.00. 
F ours truly tat on of this particular article | have found to be worse =} | i ini W 
{ (SIGNED) REDFERN than useless. Truly yours, 3 | aes nn Maximum Strength. Minimum eight. 
o (SIGNED) LILLIAN RUSSELL. : It requires a corps of scientific men to construct a bicycle that will meet the demands of the 
SS i, modern rider. We have the best men in the world in each department—steel oe gue mechanical 
(ER ssereaal] po! ats ~ SSS SM * RECHT PU LUO aa a experts, superintendent. master mechanic, ete.—the largest and most thoroughly modern bicycle 
Ca OND ce = - - oreo ae Sr + plant in the world—buy the best of high- ‘grade material, regardless of cost, and make every part 





under our own roof—hence we know we are right in warranting the Waverley to be the best bicycle 
built in the world, regardless of price. Do you want the best? Our catalogue is free by mail. 
INDIANA RICYCLE ©., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 









“s [tis a solid handsome cake oF 
scouring soap which has no equal 
for all cleaning purposes exceptin m ie 
the laundry-To use itis to value it-- I __ Prescot by the French or 


; ‘ natural process of fermentati bottle. 
What will SAPOLIO do? Why it will clean paint, make oil-cloths Shieh saned at Cdnintilen Mepsalion, 








bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves a new appearance. It will HAMMONDSPORT WINE CO., Hammondsport, N. ¥. 
take the grease off the dishes and off the pots and pans. You can scour ae If you cannot obtain it of your dealer, order direct of 
: . . . . . . i ns pme | cor sO « > 
the knives and forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. The ete ives Game | Gooxrge Tepetiee’s Beate as seuss: a 


lyent for New York | Agents. Sor Brooklyn, 


Erie Bicycles 


Have Won Popularity. 


& a 
cam: | Erie Bicycles 


A Cold... Scientific Model. 


rewt' | Erie Bicycles $75 


Pabst Malt Extract 


Ready November 18. “from them, 
... Take it hot, with Absolutely G Icycl 
sugar—bed-time. It’s 


Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON E. GRILLON, 
' 33 Rue Fah Archives, Paris 
and SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. Sold bs all Druggists. Tne ‘*Best’’ Tonic 


PRICE 25 CENTS. Hn Ag gS 


pave sotansl caste tee tae ae yeh age ree LADI ES 1! 


rhe superb special numbers of the a7] Mall M 
A MODEL, TRAIN 
o you like acup of Good Toe ? 
If so send this “Ad? "and 15e : ts hes a 
stamps and we will mail you al ib RANTES. WIR 
\ Observation and blolne- (Cars 





wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen sink w:ll be as clean as 
a new pin if you use SAPOLIO. One cake will prove all we say. Be a 


clever housekeeper and try it. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. THERE IS BUT ONE SAPOLIO, | 
ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS CO.,. NEW YORK. 


: . . A laxative, veri esi 
The Magazine de Luwe of the Season. fruit es my ee 4 
‘ very agreeable to take, foi 


The Christmas (December) Number Constipation, 


OF THE I 
® loss Fappetite ane 
( it s c 
Pall Mall Magazine. and intestinal tries and 


(Lee she arising 











Eri om ; Send for 
rie icyc es Catalogue. 


, QUEENC ate CYCLE Co., Butale, N.Y. 

















having reached the acine of pertection in periodical lit PAN T 
erature Phe present Christinas Number even surpasses 
in attractiveness and tnterest the previous handsome TAILORS 











special issue Amongst the many noteworthy contents, 
the following may be named; C A sal -e Best Tea Imported. Any \ ADUTE ya / PANTS =. ie oe 
a ’ is a 2 _— ' aes @MPANY kind you may select. Good In- | : UA 
. 7 oem os CLEVELAND. Raby goqpes. Big Pre gatumse, e te, Te a8, | NEW YOR K {0 C INC INNATI | None Higher, None Lower 
é 5S Memories. Coffees, Baking »wder and Spices. ‘ . elph ’ ¥ 4 . . 
LORD ERNEST HAMILTON, The Chess | Send for terms. (Me sntion * a eslic "s Wee kly *) = | " WSHINGTON. epagtintl, Pe ne pry d + op engeona 
Club.” A thrilling story of modern Nihilism P.O. mi, A EAT ow 3 a Voces Be Now York. Complete Puliman - Be say Sans free 0 2 applic atic vn. ‘ad 
JOHN J. WALLER. “Behind the Scenes at Rede D aw coe FAULTLESS CUSTOM PANTS Cv., 
Monte Carlo.’ Containing information never THE CELEBRATED FAST FLYING VIRGINIAN H o Dept. E 266-268 Wabash Av.,Chicago 
before published. j ~ 4 TES s iain melee 
















ARTHUR SYMONS. “Pierrot in Half Mourn CORPUS LEAN ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 
ing.” | Ww reduce fat s ate of 10 to 15 ths Simply stepping the fat producio 
as per month without Injury to health. ‘a effects of food. The supply being stopper A, 
7 Send 6c. in stamps sealed circulars the natural working of the system draws 
Besides a beautiful photogravure and several full | covering teeuimonials. L.E. Marsh Co. on the fat and veliene weight at once. 
page engravings and plates the whole numberis pro 2815 Madison Sq., Philada., Pa . Seld by all Druggists. 


fusely and splendidly illustrated by leading artists 
— Pianos are the i3est. 























Vew York : The Internat Vewsx Company, 33 In 
ne Sect. | Saw ce Seemann Mowe Golmaar Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 
Montrea Phe Me trend Ne Ws ¢ ompany CauTion.—The buying public will please not con 


found the SoHMER Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


>, Gems of theTropics a $— 0. —-H-M- Ee R. 
as follows: Havana, Cuba, and Tam- 


Df, FINE BLOODED Cattle, She Ho 
#4, Gas Poultry, Spo wien Dogs Ss Fe "ps 
“4 for catalogues, 150 engravings i 
pico, Mexico, every Wednesday and = BOYER & CO., Coat tesville, Pa 


Saturday. Progreso, Vera Cruz and Mexican Ports 


everv Saturday. Nass 1u, N. P., Santiago and Cien- ogues, ikers, for School, 
Tuegag, every other Thursday These tours and n hub and pare r. Catalogue iree 
thei, * combinations offer unrivaled attractions T. S. Denison, P ubli her, Chicago IL 


Steamers have electric lights and bells, all improve 
ments, with an unexcelled cuisine. Nassau has the 
bess notel in the West Indies, and PAAtAAARAARARBRARARAAARRABAB 


Na For ict 
Christmas 
Dinner 























f The new full-powered steel 
steamers of the WARD LIN®@ sail 


makes 
the nerves 










brings back 
the feelings of 
youth to the pre- 


Stop Naturally! 


You Don't Have 
to Swear p 
iL It restores lost vigor. 
You may gain ten 


off! 
! pounds in ten days. 





QD 












hooks FREE 
Ps. E.Ward & Co., |I3 Wall St., New York. 





GUARANTEED 
TOBACCO HABIT CURE. 





Should be Cooked with a 


Maryland Roaster and Baker. 












































Saves Care and Labor, Go buy and try a box to- -day. It 
Roasts Meat, Poultry and Game without if costs only $1. Your own druggist 
ae is — BAKES B axe a _ oer \. ; will guarantee @ cire oF money ant 
| @r and 8. Pricen, 91,9125 and $1.50 cach. Ask P | funded. Booklet, written guarantee of cure 
| @ your deaioe for these, if you caunet prooure i | and sample free. Address nearest office. 
none ie —— to the - emmhcmnc hv anrnlng rr THE STERLING REMEDY Co., 
|: Seetieee. has Gttaetentbil Chiedihae and. Prise Li CHICACO. (LONTREAL, CAN, NEW YORK. 
MATTHAI, INGRAM & CO., 





SREB ARARRABBKBBBAKRABERAA S * BAER 
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} | 

! 
| BALTIMORE, MD seme enthartie cure constipation. Purely vegetable, smooth and 
| SeewvvvvvvvvevvvvevuYvY¥vevd easy, sold by druggists everywhere, guaranteed to cure, Only lle. 


MOST PERFECT BLOCK SIGNALS—ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL, 








372 LESLIE’S 
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SAD RESULT OF TOASTING 
Miss Knoatit—“ That’s Miss Passée ; she was a popular toast twenty years ago.” 
Miss Cynic—‘“ Ah, indeed ¢ She looks dry and crisp and brown enough to have 

been one, anyway.” 














Soup is like summer with- 
out sunshine. 


; ; , “ROGSCSCG) 
Dinner Without J f hes § 


KccEPTED TUR, 












Extract of BEEF AS THE ONLY | 
eh eras PERFECT TOBACCO | 
takes the place of home-made “soup SSD | 
tastes better givea soups a sstand A GENTLEMANS 
Armour & Co., Chicago. ys 
THE QUALITY 
j CANNOT EI IMPROVED 








To be Happy—Play ; | 


Po puLan. | 





Post sia for 25 - 
Re oee) i 





SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. 
JUST THE THING FOR A HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


For Sale Every where. 
E. Il. HORSIAN, Publisher, 341 Broadway, N.Y. 





URBANA 


WINE COMPANY 
Gold-Seal 3 
Champagne 


For Sale by 


Rich Laces. all leading Wine Dealers 


r r. . 
Bridal Veils, Honiton, Venetian Point, and Grocers 
Renaissance and Duchesse Collars. Post-Office : 


meeatet URBANA, N. Y. 
Lace Handkerchiefs. | Geecccececccooceeeocooceces 
Lace Flounces, Trimming Laces, Em- ; 


; . 2 FOR YOUR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
broidered Handkerchiefs. Frese! Pun eliDexicious!! 





















Novelties in 
Parisian Lace Neckwear. 


Mousseline de Sote, Grenadines, Chif- 
fons, Gazes, Nets, and Veilings. 


FEATHER BOAS. 


NEW YORK. 





ALWAYS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
863 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Mail orders receive prompt and careful attention. 














Advertise in 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


A THAN 29 | 
*ROYAL SHORTHAND. 
Specially prepared for H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales and H TH . the Princess Louise for use 
in keeping their diaries. Taught personally or by 
mail in from 10 to 20 days by the author. 
Ma. OLtver McEwan, 120 East 59th Street, New York. 


wt % Dri 


CALIFORNIA WINES. 





BRANDIES-OLIVE OIL. 

PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS 
SUPERIOR yo |MpORTED 

SOLD BY ALL CROCE 
ACIFIC COAST WINE C0.., 
OLDEST WINE GROWERS OF CALIFORNIA 


OFFICE 849 BROADWA 
ANCH 496 THIRD AVL) 





oi cocoa wits seats ches chocolate Saves. retain- 
all the nutritiousand mys ye oy ng Pp’ 
- yet not dist vaeli- 
cate, can be produced, aes in 


PH 


AND WINE MERCHANT! 





PINE W Y()RK | 
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WEEKLY. 


Pears’ 


is the only soap 
that cleans the 
skin and keeps 
it alive; no al- 
kali in it. 
We 
the living skin, 
and we _ want 
it clean. 





“WHEN THE GREEN COMES BACK" 
all thoughts return again to wheels and 
wheeling. You are bothered about 
Curistmas Girts. What better thana 


RAMBLER BICYCLE? 
Catalogue upon application. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


WANT | cticge.,, Boston, Washington, | New York. 
THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH INK 
MANUFACTURED BY 


J. Harper Bonnell Co., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


S | EARL & WILSON’'S 
|MEN'S LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS 
. "ARE THE BEST” 














If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 
Porous 


Allcock’s pret 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host ot counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 





= 2s 
Timely Warning. 
The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
3 the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
=) many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
” of their name, labels, and wrappers. Walter 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
| used in their manufactures. 
Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
ee aR. MASS. 















Copyright 1895 by I ondonderry Lithia 
Spring Water Ce , Nashua, N. H. 





‘“ Impelled raat aie Divinity of Health,” it has rolled like a 
mighty wave from the rising to the setting sun. 


MorAt : There is but one fate for all who uy to imitate a good thing for selfish ends 
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é€camier 
soeCream: 


Will cure Pimples, Blackheads, 
and all Skin Eruptions. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
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COPVRIGHT 1895 BY ARKELL WEEKLY COMPANY 
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PUBLISHED BY THE c:: | | | 


TRKELL WEEKLY Co. 


. “na! pw 
New YORK. m 2 









PRESENT = 


THAT WILL PLEASE THE RECIPIENT MORE 
_THAN ANYTHING ELSE YOU CAN GIVE,IS A 


THE STRONGEST. 
HANDSOMEST 
EASIEST RUNNING 


AND MOST SUPERBLY 
DESIGNED WHEEL 

4%). OFFERED FOR 

THE SEASON 


-1896~ 
























Ee PS . G —_ 
(6 $05, 5U noida r y Pre 36. 
- f aN (E 


HIGH AND LOW FRA 

ee TWENTY-SIX, TWENTY-FOUR AND TWEATY INCH ne 
FITTED WITH EITHER SINGLE OR INNER TUBE TIRES, 

THE MOST IMPROVED MODELS IN SADDLES & HANDLE BARS. 


OF UNEQUALLED STYLE AND FINISH. 


THE LARGES p THE PRODUCT Ry IN THE WORL) 


op. BleyeyE Facto FACTORY : 
( waite) WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, | -Sticase.., 
@sTAiSatls ¥ a ee wae 
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i | Distinguished | 
a E Contributors 
For the Year 1896. 


The Princess Louise 

The Marquis of Lorne 

Lord Chief Justice of England 
Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson 


nuk ines Ge Secretary of the U. S. Navy 
: Secretary of the Interior 
















The brilliant and varied character of the next volume of The Companion is shown by the Articles 

















and Authors given herewith. Secretary of Agriculture 
THE PRINCESS LOUISE. THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes 
The Youth’s Companion has recently published an article of England and Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes have written Sir William Howard Russell 
by Princess Christian. In the coming volume another unusually readable articles on ‘‘ The Bar as a Profession."’ 
daughter of Queen Victoria, the Princess Louise, in collabora- Together with articles by Hon. Thomas B. Reed on ‘* What Frank R. Stockton 
tion with her husband, the Marquis of Lorne, has written on the Speaker Does,’’ and by Justin McCarthy, M. P., on ‘‘ How W Cc R. 1 
a subject of interest to every home. a Prime Minister is Made.” . lark ussel « 
General Nelson A. Miles 
THREE CABINET MINISTERS. FOUR ADMIRALS. 
HON. HOKE SMITH, Secretary of the Interi ADMIRAL A. H. MARKHAM, R.N. Thomas Nast 
> see mene? ae ee a ADMIRAL P. H. COLOMB, R.N 
HON. J. STERLING MORTON, Secretary of Agriculture. ADMIRAL T. H. STEVENS U S N Hon. Thomas B. Reed 


HON. H. A. HERBERT, Secretary of the Navy. ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE ELLIOT K c.B 


Sir Edwin Arnold 
FOUR SERIAL STORIES. HUMOROUS STORIES. Camille Flammarion 


From the large number offered the following have been selected: 


A NEWSPAPER SENSATION. F. E. C. Robins. ? 
THE VENTRILOQUIST Miss M. G. McClelland. MISS BELINDA’S DECEPTION. Mary E. Mitchell. Justin McCarthy 
IN THE CLUTCH OF THE TSAR C. A. Stephens. A BOOTLESS QUEST. Robert P. Utter. ; 
ROSAMOND’S VIOLIN. Ellen Douglas Deland. WHO TOLLED THE BELL? C. A. Stephens. Charles Dickens 
IN INDIAN MEADOW. Charles Adams. JOHNNY WALTON’S ADVENTURE, R. M. Bailey. Archibald Forbes 


Send for Full Illustrated Prospectus and Sample Copies Free. Frank D. Millet 


I OE PREETI OD PP Frederic Villiers 
REMARKABLE OFFER! Max O’Rell 
50-ct. New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send it AT ONCE SEND “ 


Hiram Maxim 
Andrew Carnegie 
Henry Loomis Nelson 
Ellen Douglas Deland 


And 


with name and address, and $1.75, will receive: 
FREE—The Youth’s Companion every week till January I, 1896. 
FREE—Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s Double Numbers. 
FREE—Our Handsome 4-page Calendar (7x10 inches), litho- 


CALENDAR This slip with 
graphed in nine colors. Retail price, 50 cents. W.lI 


EE : AND THE COMPANION 52 weeks, a full year, to January I, 1897. $I. 75 


Rha a ha hh eh aR RR A a RRR RR RRR RR RR RRR RR RR RR Ra 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 20: Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Send Check, Post-Office or Express Order, or Registered Letter, at Our Risk. 
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ESTABLISHED 1864. 


THE ONLY «= «=. 


Substantial and Successful Accident Company in America is 


THE TRAVELEE 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Original Accident Company of the Western Hemisphere. Larger than all others there together. Largest in the World. 








Has never “reorganized ’”’ or frozen out its claimants. 
Has resources sufficient to pay at once the heaviest mass of claims that great railroad or steamboat accidents could bring upon it. Could pay 
in one day a volume of claims that would extinguish any other company without paying the claims. 


Has Paid of all insured under its 
Claims on Accident Policies. 


Policies world-wide, and with most liberal special provisions for loss of limbs or sight. 


Rates as low as consistent with the Company's keeping alive to pay claims at all. Also, 


BEST OF £4F 6 COMP ANS. 


ISSUES 


All Best Forms of Regular Life and Fndowment Policies. 
No other Life Policies as Liberal Cost as Little Money. No others as Cheap give as much for the Money. 


ASSETs, ‘ ; 3 : ; $17,664,000 
SURELUSsS, ‘ ; : : : 2,472,000 


Paid Policy-Holders, $29,000,000. $2,151,000 in 1894. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 











THREE REASONS 


For the Superiority of NESTLE’S FOOD. 


SIMPLICITY. To prepare NESTLES FOOD the addition of water 





only is required. Five 


the 
Food ready for use. 


minutes’ boiling makes 


tr +b & 
SAFETY. The danger attendant on the use of cow’s milk is avoided. 


The safety of NESTLE’S FOOD is evidenced by two gen- | 


erations of children, whose robustness and vigor are due to its use. 
-' F 


ECONOMY. The simple fact that NESTLES FOOD is complete in 


itself, and does not require the addition of cow's milk, 
makes it the most economical of all prepared foods for infants. . 





A sample can of Nestlé’s Food, and our book, “ 
sent to any mother addressing 


Tuos. Leeminc & Co., Sole Agents in America, 73 WARREN ST 


The Baby,”’ will be 


., New YorK. 





FRANK LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 


JupGe BuILpInG, 


ARKELL WEEKLY Co., Proprietors. 
Cor. Fifth Ave. and 16th St. 


New York, April 4, 1894. 
Mr. J. HARPER BONNELL, 

New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

On March 17th, 1892, we printed the following: 

‘*Mr. J. Harper Bonnell has furnished all the ink for FRANK 
LesLie’s ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY for many years, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the publishers, and since the formation of his new com- 
pany he has excelled himself. The inks made by the J. Harper 
Bonnell Company are specially adapted for fine engraving and 
half-tone printing. This week’s paper is a sample of the kind of 
work these inks can do, and give us the utmost satisfaction.”’ 

We can repeat same in stronger words, if possible. 


Yours very truly, 


W. J. ARKELL. 


%* *® & * 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
New York, April 9, 1894. 
J. Harper Bonnett Co, 
Gentlemen : 

In response to your favor of the 7th inst. we 
have pleas ire in saying that we are now using your various inks 
on our periodicals and miscellaneous books, and that such inks 
are, in general, highly satisfactory. We can, therefore, unhes- 
itatingly commend their use to the trade generally and to such, in 
particular, as aim at art work from the printer’s standpoint, 


Yours very truly, 


Harper & BROTHERS. 





A WARNING THAT WAS AMPLE. 
Mrs. Coon—‘ For pity’s sake lie still, children ! 


Here comes the man who’s wearing 
your father.” 
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Just the thing fora 


Christmas Present 


Any lady will appreciate such a useful and beautiful gift as our 


Gold”’ 


“Scovill’s 





and a box of 


Pozzoni’s Celebrated 
Complexion Powder 


Pozzoni’s is the ideal complexion powder—beautifying, refreshing, cleanly, 
healthful and harmless. 


Both at your druggists or fancy goods dealers—5Oc. or mailed on receipt 
of price. Address J. A. POZZONI PHARMACAL CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
LOLO2OLOLOLOL @LOLe deseavocsverses 
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SEND FOR ICLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 
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THE AUTOHARP. ie 





Autoharp Cases. 
Autoharp Hammers. 
Autoharp Bags. 
Autoharp Strings. 
Autoharp Brushes, 


Take your choice. While these Auto- 
harps are only two of our many varieties 
iliustrated in our beautiful story, ** How the 
Autoharp Captured the Family” (sent free to 
Les_ig’8 WEEKLY readers), they are the 
popular ones. The prices are just right, and 
the capacity of the instruments is such that 
they are sure to give satisfaction. We guar- 
antee satisfaction or money returned, 


Why _ should you ¢ct an Auto- 
harp? Because you can learn to ear the 
popular music — Operas, Hymns, altzes, 
Marches, Galops, Mazurkas, Schottisches, 
Yorkes, College Songs—almost at sight. No 
teacher is necessary, as our instruction-book is complete. Our music is in a new figure notation. You do not have to 
know a single note of the old system, It is easily tuned, and keeps in tune a long time. Never gets out of order: 


Style 2 3-4 (Upper illustration). Two keys—F and C, allowing beautiful modulation. It has 23 strings and 


five bars, producing the following five chords: C, Fand Bb Major and C and G Seventh. Its appearance is handsome - 


—imitation ebony bars and bar supports, forming a contrast to the light redwood sounding-board. It measures 
18% inches long by 10 inches wide. acked in a nice be x, including instruction-book containing 22 pieces of music, 
a music rack, imitation tortoise sheil pics, brass spire rick, and a tunjng key. Price, $5.00. 


Style 2 7-8 (Lower illustration). Two keys—F and C, with the relative Minors, allowing many most_beauti- 
ful modulations and musical effects. Has 28 strings, seven bars, producing the following seven chords: C, F and Bb 
Major, C and G Seventh, Dand A Minor. In appearance same as 23-4. The size, however, is larger, measuring 20 
inches long and 11% inches broad. This gives more volume, and asit has more strings and chord bars, should be 
very seriously considered. Packed in a nice box, including instruction-book containing 24 pieces of music, a music 
rack, imitation tortoise-shell pick, brass spiral 
pick, andatuning key. Price, 87.50. 

Money must be sent with order. Express pre- 
paid to any Express Office in the U. 8. 


Send for Catalogue. Mailed free. 
Address all mail to 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 
133 East Thirteenth St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Autoharp Picks. 
Autoharp Tuning Keys. 
Autoharp Pitch Pipes. 
Autoharp Buttons. 


Autoharp [lusic. 
Latest Publications. 





tii 


NEW YORK RETAIL STG2E, 38 E. NINETEENTH ST. 
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Why not secure 
FOOE COMPOFE rics oie cr 


Shoes will give it 


this winter? °** 


These Shoes are a Felt and Leather 
Combination: The Leather—a point 
yielded to the dictates of fashion. 


she Felt —for foot common-sense, 
health and comfort 
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_ ors Cushion Soled Shoe. 


No. 1065.—This shoe is 
practically waterproof and 
no rubbers need be worn. 
It has a double felt inner 
sole and hygienic woolen 
, lining. Elegant, strong 
\.and durable. Sizes 1 to 8. 

Widths A to EE. Price $5, 
postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money re- 
funded. 


Women’s Romeo 
Slipper. 


No. 256.—Made of one 
piece of felt, sole and up- 
per allin one piece. Fine, 
soft leather sole, sewed on 
after slipper ismade. Made 
in black and red. Sizes 24 
to8. Widths Bto E. Price 
$2.50, postage paid. Your 
money back if you want it. 


“On a Felt Foot- 
ing,” is a booklet which 
has revolutionized the 
shoe ideas of thousands, 
sent free, 


Our felt shoes and 
slippers for men are as 
fine as these, and are 
described in our book- 
let. 





DANIEL GREEN & Co. 


44 East 14th Street 
(Union Square) 
NEW YORK 


Be sure and find this 
trade-mark on our goods. 
None genuine without it. 
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GOLD SEAL.” 


HIGHEST AWARDS 
AT PARIS, NEW ORLEANS anp CHICAGO. 


Taking Years to Perfect and Ripen. 


For Sale by all leading Grocers and Wine Merchants. 


Gold Seal Extra.— Medium Dry. 
Gold Seal Special.— as Dry as any Imported. 
Gold Seal 4s Brut.’’—as Dry as can be Made 


and well adapted for Medicinal use. 


A full line of well-ripened Sweet and “Dry Catawbas, Ports, Etc. 
Order a case for Samples. 


Urbana Wine Co. 


URBANA WINE C0.'S 
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CHAMPAGNE 
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All at less than half the cost 
of Imported and War- 
ranted as Pure. 


WHY PAY MORE? 
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LADIES’ NIGHT AT A FAMOUS NEW YORK CLUB. 


Erne (to her escort)—‘‘I never drank champagne before, George, but as this is the Pleasant Valley Wine Company’s ‘Great Western,’ and I am a 
loyal American girl, I will go you just one for luck.” 
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DVANTAGES: Noiseless—wears like leather— 
clings to the pedals—nonconductor of heat or cold 
—soft and easy to the feet. The only shoe that has 
flexibility exactly where it is wanted, viz: on the ball of 
the foot. Fits perfectly. THE SOLE IS WATERPROOF. 


It’sa ‘‘Clinger”’ because it's **“*felt.”’ 


Ask your e if they don’t 
dealer for the Cl I ngerfelt, keep them, 
write tur information to 


Wilbur H. Davis & Co., °° *4msoRtre* 
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Here’s the Story 


Men’s andWomen’s 
Black or Tan Bals 
and Oxfords, made 
with a middle sole 
of leather, on top 
of which is sewed a 
sole of ... 


Fine Felt 


one-quarter inch in 
thickness, to pre- 
vent pedal slipping. 
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WVHEN YOU SEE COMING DOWN 
‘THE ROAD AMONG A LOT OF LIT- 
TLE LIGHTS ONE THAT LOOKS 
LIKE A RUNAWAY BONFIRE THATS 


THE 20° CENTURY HEADLIGHT 


AND IF THE WIND DOTH BLOW 


OR THE ROAD BE ROUGH AND You 
SEE THE LESSER LIGHTS GO OUT ONE 
BY ONE UNTIL ONLY ONE BIG LIGHT 


remains THATS THE SAME 


THE 20° CENTURY HEADLIGHT 
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Locomotive Reflector. 


Sm Burns Kerosene, Reps Lighted, 


‘4 Aluminum (6 oz.) $6.00. 
Bronze (8% oz.) 3° 80: 
Nickel (9 oz.) $5.00 
Detachable Bicycle Spring, 4 oz. 


Also Great as @ Driving Lamp 


With Special Ball Joint Dash Attachment 


Send for Circular. Electrotypes for 180 
Catalogues furnished on application. 


BETTS PATENT HEAD-LIGHT CO. 10 Warren St., N.Y 
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AN AFTER-DARK NECESSITY FOR ALL BICYCLISTS 



































THE LARGEST BREWERY IN THE WORLD. 





“PABST-MILWAUKEE.” 


AN artist traveling abroad went to Germany to find the 
artistic side of the brewing industry. Upon his return he 
declared that after diligent search he had been ‘‘ unable to 
find a brewery.”” From common report, he had been led 
to believe that Germany was supreme in the production of 
a beverage which is as characteristically Teutonic as pulque 
is Mexican. A traveler in England determined to see Bur- 
ton. He found a large collection of small, dingy build- 
ings, a series of long sheds, a network of railroad tracks, 
large quantities of empty barrels, and withal an aggrega- 


cron of cuo.w ee oss_enterprise, but without coher- 
ence and without the immensity of the establishment mak- 
ing itself apparent. It is indisputable, popular impression 
notwithstandins, that the brewing business, as conducted 
in America, is incomparably in advance of anything which 
the old countries can show, and there is not another coun- 
try in which can be found a collection of massive, impos- 
ing, practical, and elegant buildings equal to those illus- 
trated in the bird’s-eye view of the Pabst Brewing Com- 
We of 


have seized every scientific attainment of the century, 


pany, of Milwaukee. America are modern ; we 
put it to practical use, and have developed a perfection in 
the art of brewing born of the experience of all the ages 
which have passed. 

Contrary again to the very general impression, in the 
brewing industry to-day there is most absolute and scrupu- 
lous cleanliness. Cleanliness has become a scientific neces- 
sity. <A 


triumph ; it is one complete machine where even the air is 


malt- house to-day has become a mechanical 


washed and filtered before it is permitted to touch the 
sprouting grain. The yeast, with which the housewife 
used to be familiar, is grown from the single, microscopic, 
selected germ found by experiment to be perfect, grown in 
sterilized apparatus as pure culture, and is the production 
of as intricate and delicate scientific investigations as are 
necessary in the determination of a trace of organic matter 
in the crystalline water of a living spring. Even the cold, 
which is ‘‘ matittfactured,” that the silent storage casks 


containing the amber product may remain at the proper 


temperature the year through, is produced by a mechanism 
of ice-machines so exceedingly intricate in their develop- 
ment, it seems as though the mechanical engineer and the 
physical scientist had been blessed by the god of invention. 

Think of a single business institution which uses the 
product of a hundred thousand acres of barley annually; 
which uses nearly two million pounds of hops ; which con- 
sumes a hundred thousand tons of coal; which ships daily 
to all parts of the world an average of seventy-five car-loads 
of lager beer; an institution whose empty packages, if 
packed into cars, would form a train one hundred and sixty 


» 


miles long ; aN Wstivut: <0 production is so enormous 
that, although but twelve per cent. is bottica, ‘ft makes over 
forty million separate packages, mostly quarts. “Such an 
institution is the Pabst Brewing Company. 

Fifty years ago, when the Pabst Brewing Company was 
founded, their product amounted to approximately threc 
hundred barrels per year, none of which was bottled, and 
all of which was consumed locally, most of it in one small 
garden, To-day the product is three hundred barrels per 
hour. It is useless to go into the details of enterprise, of 
intelligent application and business development, into the 
personality of Fred. Pabst, which has made this business 
what it is, because it is simply a record of progress which 
is characteristic ef every great industry which America can 
show to-day; a record of the seizure of every new idea, ap- 
plying experimentally every theory of progress, holding to 
that which is good ; and a record of broad-minded, gener- 
ous enterprise which is bound in this country to bring its 
reward in success. 

It is a curious fact that a beer which becomes pop- 
ular usually takes to itself the name of the town in 
which it is brewed, and the case of Milwaukee is an illus- 
tration. Almost every one who knows of the perfection to 
which the art of brewing has been brought in Milwaukee 
asks for Milwaukee beer as naturally as they inquire for 
Java coffee. There is a cause for this, but one not gener- 
ally understood, The water used by the city of Milwaukee 


is taken from a point in Lake Michigan over a hundred feet 


below the surface, and at this point contains certain in- 
gredients which are peculiarly adapted for brewing, espe- 
cially for the production of light-colored beers of exceptional 
brilliancy and flavor. It therefore ceases to be a coincidence 
that the largest brewery in the world should be located in 
Milwaukee, but is the natural sequence of cause and effect, 
made possible by an intelligent appreciation by the brewers 
themselves of the advantages which the location offered. 

It is the Pabst Brewing Company which has made Mil- 
waukee beer famous, and while there are other brewing 
companies there which have followed in the wake of the 
larger institution, the Pabst Brewing Company has not 
only maintained its prestige as regards magnitude, but 
stands at the front in quality also—a fact which is conceded 
by conncisseurs. It is owing to this fact that the knowing 
ones usually designate their preference by saying Pabst- 
Milwaukee instead of merely asking for Milwaukee beer ; 
for there seems to be an irresistible temptation on the part 
of certain retail dealers in this product to substitute any 
other Milwaukee beer, or even a beer brewed in quite a 
different city, for the original product, unless the consumer 
sees to it that the name of Pabst is on the label. It is curi- 
ous that the law provides no defense for a city’s reputation. 
In fact, there is in a Colorado city a brewery named the 
Milwaukee Brewing Company. It is simply trading upon 
the reputation of Milwaukee, and is a fraud on its very 
face, but the public is not sufficiently apprised of the im- 
position which is being practiced upon them. Any one 
who is really desirous of finding out what Milwauxee beer 
is, can do so by asking for a bottle of Pabst, with its round, 
characteristic trade-mark, and insisting that it shall be 
served to them. They may find some difficulty, but per- 
sistence will win, 

The illustration published herewith gives some indication 
of what brewing has come to be, and when it is stated that 
over thirty-two thousand persons are dependent upon the 
Pabst Brewing Company, directly and indirectly, for their 
livelihood, it is some indication of a magnitude which is 


little understood, 
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